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ARI  Research  Reports  and  Technical  Reports  are  intended  for  sponsors  of 
R&D  tasks  and  for  other  research  and  military  agencies.  Any  findings  ready 
for  implementation  at  the  time  of  publication  are  presented  in  the  last  part 
of  the  Brief.  Upon  completion  of  a  major  phase  of  the  task,  formal  recom¬ 
mendations  for  official  action  normally  are  conveyed  to  appropriate  military 
agencies  by  briefing  or  Disposition  Form. 


FOREWORD 


Beginning  in  1972,  ARI  performed  a  multifaceted  research  program  in  support 
of  the  Army's  Equal  Opportunity  Program.  Among  the  concerns  of  Army  leadership 
in  the  early  1970s  which  the  program  responded  to  was  an  increase  in  what  this 
report  defines  as  racial  crises,  at  Army  bases  both  in  CONUS  and  abroad.  This 
generated  a  research  requirement  for  the  development  of  a  management  tool  that 
commanders  could  use  to  attempt  to  predict  such  occurrences. 

% 

The  research  reported  here  was  initiated  in  1973  and  completed  in  1975. 
Additional  research  support  was  required  to  finalize  the  computer  simulation 
portion  of  the  research,  but  with  the- reduction  in  the  frequency  of  racial 
crises  in  the  Army,  as  well  as  budget  limitations  in  the  EO  Research  Program, 
the  finalization  of  the  project  was  delayed.  Recently,  in  response  to  increased 
interest  in  the  potential  utilization  of  the  computer  simulation  model  as  an 
Equal  Opportunity  training  device  for  company  commanders,  the  project  was  comple¬ 
ted  by  ARI  in-house  personnel. 


RACIAL  CRISES  IN  THE  ARMY;  PREDICTION,  PREVENTION,  AND  INTERVENTION 


BRIEF 


Requirement : 

To  develop  a  model  to  predict  racial  crises  should  they  arise  and  to 
teach  leaders  how  to  recognize  signs  of  impending  racial  crises  and  intervene 
effectively  to  solve  these  problems. 


Procedure : 

A  theoretical  model  of  racial  climate  in  the  Army  was  developed,  and 
survey  measures  related  to  this  theoretical  model  were  developed  later.  Sur¬ 
vey  measures  of  racial  climate,  composed  of  perceptual  measures,  were  labeled 
primary  indices  of  climate.  Secondary  indices  of  racial  climate  were  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  Army  records  of  adverse  administrative  actions  like  Article  15s. 
Data  were  collected  at  five  Army  installations.  These  data  generally  sup¬ 
ported  the  theoretical  model  of  racial  climate  that  had  been  developed.  The 
computer  simulation  was  then  developed,  based  on  the  field  data,  as  an  aid 
to  Army  leaders  in  teaching  about  events  that  precipitate  racial  crises ,  and 
as  an  aid  in  teaching  the  effectiveness  of  a  variety  of  interventions. 


Findings : 

One  important  finding  related  to  differences  of  opinion  between  enlisted 
soldiers  and  the  unit  leaders  about  the  prevalence  of  good  or  bad  racial  cli¬ 
mate.  The  primary  dimensions  of  racial  crises,  labeled  racial  solidarity, 
racial  hostility,  and  erosion  of  command  authority,  tended  to  be  validated. 
Data  were  collected  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  variety  of  intervention  strate¬ 
gies  on  racial  climate  as  measured  by  the  primary  dimensions  given  above. 

From  these  data,  the  computer  simulation  was  written  to  help  commanders  un¬ 
derstand  the  dynamics  of  the  command  intervention  strategies  as  they  affect 
enlisted  soldiers'  perceptions  of  racial  climate.  Command  understanding  may 
in  turn  increase  agreement  and  positive  racial  harmony. 


Utilization  of  Findings: 

As  indicated  above,  a  computer  simulation  is  available  from  ARI  to  as¬ 
sist  company-level  commanders  in  understanding  how  to  effectively  improve 
racial  climate  and  to  reduce  racial  crises  if  they  should  arise. 
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RACIAL  CRISES  IN  THE  ARTIY :  PREDICTION, 
PREVENTION,  AND  INTERVENTION 


OVERVIEW 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  research  conducted  over  a  2-year 
period  to  assist  the  Army  in  its  efforts  to  deal  effectively  with  potential 
racial  disruption  among  Army  personnel.  The  principal  research  objective 
was  to  develop  a  model  of  racial  climate  that  would  aid  military  leaders  in 
predicting,  preventing,  and  intervening  if  necessary  in  racial  crisis  situ¬ 
ations.  A  theoretical  model  of  racial  climate  was  developed  and  then  empiri¬ 
cally  tested  in  the  field  at  several  Army  installations.  Following  several 
refinements  and  extensions  of  the  model  based  upon  field  test  results,  a  com¬ 
puter  simulation  was  conducted  to  display  the  application  of  the  model  in 
hypothetical  situations  characterized  by  the  presence  of  racial  tension. 

A  major  premise  of  the  racial  crisis  model  is  that  soldiers'  perceptions 
of  racial  climate  are  closely  associated  with  the  likelihood  that  racial  dis¬ 
turbances  will  take  place.  Accordingly,  it  was  hypothesized  that  as  soldiers' 
perceptions  of  existing  racial  climate  become  increasingly  unfavorable,  the 
possibility  of  serious  racial  incidents  also  will  increase.  This  working 
hypothesis  guided  both  the  conceptualization  of  the  crisis  model  and  the 
methodology  for  field  investigations. 

Two  survey  instruments  were  developed  to  test  the  conceptual  model.  A 
Soldiers'  Perceptions  Survey  asked  soldiers  for  their  opinions  on  the  exist¬ 
ing  racial  climate  at  their  installations  in  terms  of  their  perceptions  of 
certain  events.  The  survey  also  asked  soldiers  to  estimate  the  effectiveness 
of  certain  command  strategies  that  could  be  employed  to  alleviate  racial  ten¬ 
sion.  An  Inventory  of  Company  Status  requested  information  from  records 
maintained  in  individual  company  files  for  use  in  corroborating  soldiers' 
perceptions  of  existing  racial  climate  and  to  permit  the  crisis  model  to  be 
formulated  in  terms  of  actual  recorded  data  that  company  commanders  might 
use  to  monitor  the  level  of  racial  tension  among  soldiers  in  their  command. 

The  results  of  field  investigations  and  several  data  analyses  led  to  the 
following  major  conclusions. 

1.  Soldiers'  perceptions  of  existing  racial  climate  can  be  reliably 

and  consistently  measured  using  the  racial  crisis  model.  These  per¬ 
ceptions  car,  be  grouped  into  four  conceptually  distinct  classes  of 
perceived  events  which  the  model  presumes  contribute  to  a  negative 
racial  climate: 

a.  INTERRACIAL  HOSTILITY — characterized  by  perceptions  of  open 
racial  hostilities  among  Army  personnel  as  evidenced  by  the 
display  of  racially  offensive  symbols,  the  occurrence  of  ra¬ 
cially  motivated  fights,  unfair  treatment  at  post  facilities, 
and  other  related  incidents. 

b.  EROSION  OF  COMMAND  AUTHORITY — characterized  by  perceptions  of 
a  general  negative  state  of  unit  morale  regarding  command 
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fairness  in  giving  promotions,  handling  complaints  of  discrimi¬ 
nation,  making  duty  assignments,  administering  punishments, 
etc . 

c.  COMMUNITY  HOSTILITY — characterized  by  perceptions  of  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  in  the  surrounding  community,  such  as  a  lack 
of  suitable  off-post  entertainment  and  the  existence  of  dis¬ 
crimination  against  soldiers  and  minority  group  personnel  at 
off-post  facilities. 

d.  RACIAL  SOLIDARITY — characterized  by  perceptions  of  racial  group 
cohesiveness  reflected  in  the  extent  to  which  soldiers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  backgrounds  associate  with  one  another  on  and  off  post, 
have  common  interests,  have  close  friends  of  different  races, 
etc . 

2.  Soldiers'  perceptions  of  racial  climate  are  systematically  related 
to  data  kept  within  Army  company  records  regarding  company  strength 
and  racial  composition  and  the  incidence  of  certain  administrative 
punishments.  Accordingly,  company  records  are  a  potential  source 
of  information  which  can  be  used  by  company  commanders  to  assess 
racial  climate  on  a  company  basis. 

3.  Command  strategies  for  preventing  or  alleviating  racial  tension  are 
perceived  as  differentially  effective  for  different  kinds  of  racial 
tension  as  defined  by  the  racial  crisis  model.  Thus,  no  single 
strategy  or  set  of  strategies  can  be  considered  uniformly  effective 
under  all  circumstances. 

4.  The  perceptions  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  differ  appreciably  with 
respect  to  the  sources  of  racial  tension.  Officers  tend  to  ascribe 
the  sources  of  racial  tension  to  factors  outside  of  their  control, 
while  enlisted  men  see  racial  tension  as  implicating  the  chain  of 
command.  Officers  additionally  view  the  impact  of  various  command 
strategies  upon  racial  climate  differently  than  do  enlisted  men. 

Following  the  empirical  investigation  of  the  racial  crisis  model,  the 
model  was  simulated  on  a  computer  using  the  empirically  obtained  data.  A 
principal  objective  was  to  exhibit  the  differential  effects  of  various  com¬ 
mand  strategies  on  racial  climate  according  to  the  racial  crisis  model.  Al¬ 
though  the  computer  simulation  of  racial  crisis  events  was  necessarily  hypo¬ 
thetical,  it  successfully  demonstrated  the  anticipated  interaction  of  events 
perceived  to  characterize  racial  tension  and  the  impact  of  various  strategies 
for  alleviating  such  tension.  The  product  of  the  simulation  was  a  conversa¬ 
tional  computer  program  designed  to  be  operated  from  a  teletype  terminal  by 
personnel  with  no  computer  experience.  The  usefulness  of  this  simulation 
device  was  seen  in  its  potential  for  training  Army  personnel  with  respect  to 
those  factors  likely  to  be  associated  with  the  potential  outbreak  of  racial 
hostilities . 

The  implications  of  this  investigation  mainly  pertain  to  the  potential 
use  of  the  racial  crisis  model  and  its  computer  simulation  for  purposes  of 
training  Army  personnel.  Given  differences  in  the  perceptions  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  regarding  the  sources  of  racial  tension  and  the  impacts  of 


different  corrective  strategies  in  reducing  such  tension,  it  would  appear  to 
be  useful  for  individual  Army  leaders  to  learn  in  what  ways  their  assessment 
of  racial  climate  differs  from  that  of  men  in  their  command.  The  computer 
simulation  also  could  be  extended  to  incorporate  both  a  greater  range  of  po¬ 
tential  strategies  for  dealing  with  racial  tension  and  the  estimated  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  these  different  strategies  by  personnel  of  different  ranks  and 
ethnic  backgrounds,  for  instance  by  company  commanders  who  are  members  of 
minority  groups.  It  may  be  that  the  impacts  of  various  corrective  strategies 
are  perceived  quite  differently  by  these  different  groups  of  Army  personnel. 


INTRODUCTION 

Purpose 

The  Army  is  committed  to  the  belief  that  an  effective  military  organiza¬ 
tion  cannot  exist  within  an  atmosphere  of  racial  tension  and  disharmony.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Army  has  instituted  a  number  of  specialized  programs  and  has 
adopted  certain  regulations  specifically  designed  to  promote  racial  under¬ 
standing  and  insure  equal  opportunity  and  treatment  for  all  its  personnel. 

In  addition,  the  task  of  promoting  favorable  race  relations  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  primary  leadership  responsibility  at  all  levels  of  the  chain  of 
command . 

In  the  past  few  years,  there  have  been  instances  of  racial  hostility  at 
various  Army  installations,  and  the  Army  is  interested  in  forestalling  the 
possibility  of  disturbances  in  the  future  and  in  eventually  eliminating  racial 
hostilities  altogether.  To  accomplish  this  goal.  Army  leadership  faces  the 
difficult  task  of  learning  what  events  signal  the  outbreak  of  racial  distur¬ 
bances,  what  prever tive  actions  are  likely  to  be  most  effective,  and  what 
intervention  strategies  should  be  employed  if  and  when  such  disturbances  take 
place . 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  assist  the  Army  in  being  able  to 
anticipate  and  deal  effectively  with  racial  disruption  among  Army  personnel. 
The  principal  objective  was  to  develop  a  model  of  racial  climate  which  would 
aid  military  leaders  in  predicting,  preventing,  and  intervening  in  racial 
crisis  situations.  The  intention  in  developing  this  model  was  to  provide 
unit  commanders  with  a  practical  means  of  determining  the  level  of  racial 
tension  among  unit  personnel  and  to  identify  appropriate  command  strategies 
which  could  be  employed  in  racially  tense  situations  if  warranted. 


Summary  of  Phase  I  Research 

The  research  project  was  conducted  in  two  phases.  During  Phase  I,  a 
theoretical  conceptualization  of  the  racial  crisis  model  was  developed  and 
empirically  tested  in  the  field.  The  conceptualization  of  the  model  and  the 
results  of  the  subsequent  field  investigation  are  summarized  in  this  section. 
A  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  tc  ’cs  (including  a  literature  review  and 
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descriptions  of  racial  problems  faced  by  the  Army  in  the  early  1970s)  was 
presented  in  an  interim  report.^ 


Development  of  the  Racial  Crisis  Model 

The  racial  crisis  model  was  developed  on  the  premise  that  the  likelihood 
of  major  racial  disturbances  in  the  Army  is  closely  associated  with  soldiers' 
perceptions  of  racial  climate.  A  basic  assumption  for  the  model  was  that  as 
perceptions  of  racial  climate  at  a  given  Army  installation  become  increasingly 
negative,  the  frequency  and  seriousness  of  racial  hostilities  are  likely  to 
increase.  An  added  assumption  was  that  major  racial  disturbances,  rather 
than  being  a  unique  class  of  events,  represent  an  extreme  upper  limit  of  the 
dimension  of  racial  climate.  Accordingly,  the  model  was  designed  as  a  means 
of  assessing  the  degree  of  racial  tension  in  an  Army  uni,,  as  evidenced  by  per¬ 
ceptions  of  racial  climate  in  order  that  appropriate  command  strategies  might 
be  employed  to  alleviate  high  levels  of  tension  and  thereby  reduce  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  serious  racial  violence. 

The  first  stage  of  model  construction  involved  the  delineation  of  those 
variables  or  conditions  likely  to  be  indicators  of  negative  racial  climate 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  serious  racial  incidents.  Following  a  survey  of  the 
literature  and  an  inspection  of  data  from  three  preliminary  site  visits,  five 
major  variable  classes  were  identified  which  could  be  presumed  to  either  con¬ 
tribute  to  or  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  negative  racial  climate. 

These  five  variable  classes  became  the  basic  working  components  of  the  racial 
crisis  model. 

The  first  of  the  identi'^ied  variable  classes,  external  environmental  con¬ 
ditions  ,  referred  to  the  existing  social  and  physical  environment  surrounding 
a  military  installation.  Variables  thought  to  typify  this  variable  class  in¬ 
cluded  perceptions  of  the  availability  of  off-post  housing  and  recreation  and 
perceptions  of  discrimination  against  soldiers  or  minority  group  members  at 
off-post  sites.  It  was  hypothesized  that  as  soldiers'  perceptions  of  external 
environmental  conditions  become  increasingly  unfavorable,  the  degree  of  nega¬ 
tive  racial  climate  and  hence  the  probability  of  severe  racial  disturbances 
will  increase. 

The  second  variable  class,  racial  solidarity,  concerned  the  extent  to 
which  soldiers  of  separate  ethnic  groups  identify  with  one  another  on  the 
basis  of  race.  Variables  indicating  the  degree  of  racial  solidarity  were  seen 
to  include  perceptions  of  preferences  to  perform  group  activities  with  soldiers 
of  the  same  race,  the  extent  to  which  soldiers  have  friends  from  different 
ethnic  backgrounds,  and  other  such  variables.  It  was  hypothesized  that  the 
perception  of  high  group  solidarity  with  racial  groups  could  be  a  necessary 
precondition  of  negative  racial  climate  and  hence  would  increase  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  major  racial  disturbances.  This  hypothesis  was  developed  from  tlie 
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viewpoint  that  major  racial  incidents  are  typically  characterized  by  the 
collective  actions  of  racially  distinct,  cohesive  groups  rather  than  by  the 
combined  acts  of  isolated  individuals.  It  was  recognized,  however,  that 
although  the  presence  of  racial  group  solidarity  coulu  be  a  necessary  pre¬ 
condition  for  the  outbreak  of  a  major  disturbance,  it  also  could  contribute 
to  the  development  of  positive  racial  climate  and  as  such  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  sole  determinant  of  racial  hostilities. 

The  third  variable  class  was  perceived  overt  discrimination  toward  minor¬ 
ity  group  personnel  on  a  military  installation.  For  this  class  of  variables, 
the  emphasis  was  on  the  perception  of  discrimination  and  not  its  actual  oc¬ 
currence.  It  was  assumed  that  most  individuals  tend  to  act  on  their  percep¬ 
tions  of  events,  whether  or  not  these  perceptions  are  valid.  Variables  in¬ 
dicating  perceived  overt  discrimination  were  seen  to  take  the  form  of  various 
complaints  of  racial  favoritism  both  within  individual  companies  and  across 
an  entire  Army  post.  It  was  specifically  hypothesized  that  as  perceptions 
of  overt  discrimination  increase,  the  degree  of  negative  racial  climate  and 
hence  the  probability  of  a  racial  disturbance  will  increase. 

The  fourth  class  of  variables  identified  as  necessary  or  contributory  tc 
a  negative  racial  climate  was  perceived  overt  hostility  between  racial  groups 
in  the  military.  Again,  the  emphasis  was  on  the  perceptual  element,  although 
the  likelihood  that  such  perceptions  are  verifiable  appeared  much  greater  for 
this  class  of  variables  than  for  the  preceding  one.  Variables  thought  to  be 
indicative  of  perceived  overt  hostility  dealt  with  soldiers'  opinions  regard¬ 
ing  the  occurrence  of  racially  motivated  fights  among  Army  personnel  and  other 
open  expressions  of  racial  animosity.  It  was  hypothesized  that  as  perceptions 
of  incidents  of  '  rt  racial  hostility  increase,  the  degree  of  negative  racial 
climate  and  hence  tne  probability  of  major  racial  disturbances  increases. 

The  fifth  and  final  variable  class  was  described  as  erosion  of  command 
authority .  This  set  of  variables  referred  to  a  general  negative  perception 
by  unit  personnel  concerning  the  state  of  unit  morale,  discipline,  military 
courtesy,  official  communication  and  complaint  channels,  and  other  variables 
implicating  the  chain  of  command.  Although  problems  in  this  category  are  not 
necessarily  racial  in  nature,  such  problems  have  been  identified  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  major  racial  disturbances  at  military  sites.  It  was  hypothe¬ 
sized  that  as  perceptions  of  erosion  of  command  authority  increase,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  negative  racial  climate  and  hence  the  probability  of  serious  racial 
disturbances  will  also  increase. 

The  objective  during  the  second  stage  of  model  development  was  to  iden¬ 
tify  types  of  information  kept  within  routinely  maintained  Array  records  which 
could  be  used  to  validate  soldiers'  perceptions  of  racial  climate.  Several 
data  sources  were  identified,  including  Serious  Incident  Reports,  records  of 
expressed  grievances  kept  by  the  Inspector  General  and  by  the  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Race  Relations  office,  the  Provost  Marshal's  activity  report,  official 
judgments  handed  down  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office,  and  records  of 
punishments  ‘and  disciplinary  actions  maintained  in  the  files  of  unit  command¬ 
ers.  It  was  expected  that  these  sources  of  data  would  provide  a  documentation 
of  actual  events  which  would  corroborate  the  assertion  that  perceptions  of 
negative  racial  climate  are  predictive  of  racial  hostilities  at  Army 
installations . 


Another  purpose  in  identifying  these  information  sources  was  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  expression  of  the  racial  crisis  model  in  terms  of  recorded  data. 

It  was  anticipated  that  certain  information  in  the  Army's  record-keeping 
system  would  reliably  differentiate  between  soldiers'  perceptions  of  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  racial  climate  and  could  be  useful  as  secondary  predictors 
of  major  racial  disturbances.  The  value  in  developing  these  secondary  indi¬ 
cators  of  racial  climate  was  in  the  possibility  that  a  unit  commander  could 
use  existing  unit  records  to  monitor  the  level  of  racial  tension  among  sol¬ 
diers  in  his  charge  and  take  action  to  alleviate  any  serious  tension. 

The  final  stage  of  conceptualization  regarding  the  racial  crisis  model 
was  the  consideration  of  command  strategies  likely  to  be  most  effective  in 
improving  racial  climate  and  thereby  reducing  the  possibility  of  racial  in¬ 
cidents.  Yet,  a  general  search  of  the  literature  and  an  examination  of  his¬ 
torical  accounts  of  disturbances  revealed  no  particular  strategies  which  had 
been  consistently  demonstrated  as  effective  in  alleviating  racial  tension. 
Those  actions  which  had  been  employed  appeared  to  be  shows  of  force;  such 
actions  were  not  considered  representative  of  the  full  range  of  useful  strate¬ 
gies  which  might  be  employed  to  prevent  or  intervene  in  racially  tense  situ¬ 
ations.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  opinions  of  military  leaders 
in  the  field  as  to  appropriate  strategies  for  dealing  with  racial  hostilities 
on  the  basis  of  their  experience  and  observations.  This  procedure  was  seen 
as  providing  a  repertoire  of  corrective  actions  which  are  capable  of  being 
taken  by  Army  commanders.  An  assessment  of  the  comparative  effectiveness  of 
these  different  command  strategies  was  planned  as  a  subsequent  research 
activity. 


Results  of  the  Field  Investigation 

A  field  investigation  was  conducted  to  test  the  racial  crisis  model  fol¬ 
lowing  its  conceptualization.  Eight  Army  posts  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  overseas  were  visited.  An  interview  schedule  was  developed  to 
elicit  perceptions  of  racial  climate  at  each  Army  installation  and  adminis¬ 
tered  to  298  black  and  white  enlisted  men,  31  company  commanders,  and  16  bat¬ 
talion  commanders.  Company  and  battalion  commanders  also  were  asked  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  racial  composition  of  their  units  and  the  frequency  of 
certain  disciplinary  actions  taken  against  soldiers  in  their  commands  as 
well  as  for  their  opinions  regarding  effective  strategies  for  preventing  or 
intervening  in  racial  incidents.  Other  data  were  sought  from  various  offi¬ 
ces  on  these  military  installations  concerning  incidents  of  serious  racial 
disruption,  complaints  of  racial  discrimination,  punishments  administered  to 
soldiers  for  racial  altercations,  and  similar  events  presumed  to  be  related 
to  negative  racial  climate  and  recorded  within  official  Army  records. 

The  results  of  data  einalyses  generally  supported  the  theoretical  con¬ 
ceptualization  of  the  racial  crisis  model.  Using  factor  analytic  aind  corre¬ 
lational  techniques,  the  perceptual  variable  data  from  individual  interviews 
were  refined  into  four  internally  consistent  indices  which  corresponded  to 
four  of  the  five  theoretical  variable  classes  reflecting  racial  climate.  The 
indices  for  erosion  of  command  authority  (EROSN)  and  perceptions  of  overt 
hostility,  renamed  interracial  hostility  (HOST) ,  demonstrated  adequate  relia¬ 
bilities  and  appropriately  discriminated  between  selected  criterion  groups. 
The  indices  for  racial  solidarity  (RACSOL)  and  external  environmental 
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conditions,  renamed  community  hostility  (COMM) ,  were  somewhat  less  stable 
and  discriminating  as  indicators  of  racial  climate,  partially  due  to  the 
small  number  of  items  comprising  these  indices.  The  variable  class  of  per¬ 
ceived  overt  discrimination  (DISC)  failed  to  be  distinguished  by  a  separate 
set  of  interview  items.  The  fact  that  several  items  originally  keyed  to 
this  variable  class  were  attached  to  the  EROSN  index  indicates  that  percep¬ 
tions  of  overt  discrimination  and  erosion  of  command  authority  are  similar 
in  delineating  racial  climate  and  should  be  subsumed  under  the  same  construct. 
Finally,  the  four  different  perceptual  indices  were  found  to  be  significantly 
related  to  one  another,  with  the  exception  of  the  COMM  index.  This  finding 
suggests  that  indices  of  conceptually  distinct  classes  of  perceptual  vari¬ 
ables  can  be  appropriately  combined  into  a  single  Primary  Racial  Climate  In¬ 
dex  (PRCI)  to  obtain  an  overall  indication  of  racial  climate. 

Secondary  data  analyses  using  individual  PRCI  scores  revealed  that  ra¬ 
cial  climate  was  perceived  differently  by  personnel  with  different  demographic 
characteristics.  Lower  ranking  personnel,  younger  men,  and  blacks  held  more 
negative  perceptions  of  existing  racial  climate  than  did  their  counterparts, 
as  evidenced  by  their  scores  on  the  EROSN  and  HOST  indices.  Furthermore, 
there  was  some  disagreement  between  company  officers’  and  enlisted  men's 
perceptions  of  racial  climate.  For  example,  officers  tended  to  view  acts 
of  racial  solidarity  as  indicators  of  hostility,  whereas  enlisted  men  did  not. 
Other  results  suggested  that  officers  are  more  likely  than  enlisted  men  to 
attribute  the  perceived  erosion  of  command  authority  and  racial  hostility  to 
factors  outside  their  control,  such  as  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  com¬ 
munity.  Although  these  findings  were  based  on  a  relatively  small  sample  of 
officers,  it  was  concluded  that  commanders'  perceptions  of  the  conditions 
contributing  to  racial  disharmony  are  possibly  different  from  those  of  en¬ 
listed  men. 

The  results  were  not  so  encouraging  with  respect  to  data  obtained  from 
Army  records.  The  intended  analytic  strategy  was  to  establish  perceptual 
variable  classes  which  are  determinants  of  racial  climate  and  then  use  them 
empirical!;/  to  identify  parallel  classes  of  recorded  data  which  vary  directly 
with  primary  perceptual  indices.  Secondary  indices  then  were  to  be  constructed 
from  the  recorded  data  and  used  to  formulate  a  composite  Secondary  Racial  Cli¬ 
mate  Index  (SRCI) .  SRCI  data  were  to  be  used  to  validate  the  perceptual  in¬ 
dices  as  well  as  provide  a  practical  means  for  unit  commanders  to  assess 
racial  climate.  Yet,  mainly  due  to  the  fragmentary  and  inconsistent  nature 
of  the  data  obtained  from  Army  records,  the  analytic  strategy  could  not  be 
carried  out  as  planned. 

The  one  source  of  secondary  data  which  had  been  routinely  collected  in 
comparable  format  was  the  records  kept  by  company  commanders.  Consistent 
data  were  obtained  regarding  three  disciplinary  actions  at  the  company  level: 
Article  15s,  rehabilitation  assignments,  and  correctional  custodies.  Analy¬ 
ses  showed  that  the  number  of  correctional  custodies  had  a  systematic  positive 
relationship  to  two  of  the  perceptual  indices,  HOST  and  EROSN,  and  that  the 
number  of  rehcibilitation  assignments  tended  to  be  associated  with  the  EROSN 
index.  These  results  suggested  that  data  appropriate  for  the  construction  of 
secondary  indicators  of  racial  climate  might  be  sought  from  routinely  kept 
records  maintained  in  company  files  in  future  investigations. 
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The  data  collected  from  Army  officers  with  regard  to  effective  command 
strategies  for  preventing  or  intervening  in  racial  incidents  were  summarized 
in  the  form  of  frequency  distributions  to  examine  which  strategies  were  men¬ 
tioned  the  greatest  number  of  times.  The  results  showed  that  most  strategies 
were  viewed  as  variously  effective  under  different  circumstances.  Corrective 
actions  involving  the  use  of  force  (e.g.,  calling  in  the  MPs)  were  mentioned 
most  often  as  necessary  means  for  handling  major  outbreaks  of  racial  violence. 
Less  forceful  strategies  (e.g.,  holding  RAP  sessions)  were  mentioned  most 
often  as  techniques  for  preventing  high  levels  of  racial  tension  from  devel¬ 
oping.  A  list  of  potentially  effective  strategies  for  each  kind  of  situation 
was  made  from  the  strategy  results  and  other  findings  appearing  in  the  lit¬ 
erature.  The  validation  of  these  strategies  as  effective  means  of  dealing 
with  racial  tension  in  the  Army,  the  estimation  of  their  effects  by  other 
than  command  personnel,  and  the  determination  of  their  effectiveness  under 
differing  conditions  of  racial  climate  were  seen  to  require  additional  research 


Research  Plan  for  Phase  II 

During  Phase  II  of  the  project,  the  racial  crisis  model  was  refined  and 
extended  and  also  the  application  of  the  model  was  demonstrated  in  a  computer 
simulation.  This  section  describes  the  basic  objectives  of  this  second  phase 
of  research.  The  remainder  of  the  report  discusses  in  detail  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  research  plan  and  the  empirical  findings. 

Refinement  and  Extension  of  the  Model 

Although  the  results  of  Phase  I  basically  confirmed  the  theoretical  con¬ 
ceptualization  of  the  racial  crisis  model,  certain  refinements  and  extensions 
were  identified  as  necessary  before  the  predictability  of  the  model  could  be 
adequately  assessed.  Also,  these  improvements  were  seen  as  essential  before 
the  model  could  become  of  practical  signifir  rnce  to  the  Army. 

The  first  area  for  improvement  concerned  the  perceptual  indicators  of 
racial  climate,  those  used  to  construct  the  Primary  Racial  Climate  Index.  Two 
of  the  PRCI  indices  were  found  in  Phase  I  to  have  less  than  adequate  relia¬ 
bility  and  internal  consistency,  and  their  association  with  other  variables 
was  not  clearly  demonstrated.  A  main  objective  of  Phase  II  was  to  strengthen 
the  item  pools  from  which  these  and  other  perceptual  indices  were  constructed 
in  order  to  improve  the  predictability  of  the  racial  crisis  model.  Another 
problem  in  the  Phase  I  examination  of  PRCI  indices  was  the  relatively  small 
sample  from  which  perceptual  data  were  obtained.  Accordingly,  plans  were 
made  to  obtain  a  larger  and  more  representative  sample  of  Army  personnel  so 
that  statistically  reliable  tests  could  be  made  regarding  the  primary  per¬ 
ceptual  variables. 

The  second  set  of  objectives  for  Phase  II  research  focused  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  appropriate  secondary  indicators  of  racial  climate.  Phase  I  ef¬ 
forts  did  not  produce  suitable  data  from  Army  records  for  deriving  SRCI 
variables.  The  major  problem  was  in  finding  data  consistently  kept  in  Army 
records  and  then  gaining  access  to  the  data  when  available.  The  only  infor¬ 
mation  source  which  produced  regularly  recorded  data  suitable  for  analysis 
was  individual  company  records.  The  intention  during  Phase  II  was  to  examine 


the  record-keeping  system  at  the  company  level  to  investigate  other  kinds  of 
records  which  could  be  used  to  establish  secondary  racial  climate  variables. 
Following  data  collection,  the  secondary  variables  were  to  be  used  to  validate 
the  primary  perceptual  indices,  to  formulate  the  crisis  model  in  terms  of  ac¬ 
cessible  recorded  information,  and  to  generate  a  Secondary  Racial  Climate 
Index . 

The  third  area  for  improvement  and  extension  concerned  the  command 
strategies  likely  to  be  effective  in  preventing  or  alleviating  racial  tension 
among  Army  personnel.  Phase  I  research  had  identified  a  list  of  potentially 
effective  strategies  based  on  the  expressed  opinions  of  Army  leadership. 

Given  this  list  of  potential  strategies,  the  plan  during  Phase  II  was  to  ask 
both  company  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  estimate  the  impacts  of  various 
strategies  in  different  situations.  Each  of  four  situations  was  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  terms  of  events  characterizing  the  four  variable  classes  consti¬ 
tuting  the  racial  crisis  model.  By  this  method,  it  was  hoped  that  more  pre¬ 
cise  estimates  could  be  obtained  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  different 
command  strategies  when  employed  in  problem  situations  which  the  crisis  model 
is  designed  to  predict.  It  was  assumed  that  the  strategies  most  likely  to  be 
successful  would  be  those  whicn  Army  personnel  consider  most  effective  in 
reducing  racial  tension. 


Model  Simulation 

Plans  also  were  made  during  Phase  II  to  examine  the  predictability  of 
the  racial  crisis  model  in  a  computer  simulation.  A  principal  objective  was 
to  display  the  differential  impacts  of  various  command  strategies  on  racial 
crisis  events.  A  necessary  assumption  for  this  type  of  simulation  was  that 
those  strategies  which  Army  personnel  perceived  would  have  the  greatest  posi¬ 
tive  impact  in  alleviating  racial  tension  would  in  fact  be  the  same  strate¬ 
gies  likely  to  be  most  effective  if  applied  to  actual  events.  Such  a  simula¬ 
tion,  although  operating  on  data  empirically  gathered  in  the  field,  also  was 
envisioned  as  a  hypothetical  application  of  the  racial  crisis  model  due  to 
the  imposition  of  certain  probabilistic  techniques  based  on  the  judgment  of 
the  investigators.  Given  these  restraints,  the  simulation  was  designed  to 
show  the  interrelationships  among  events  thought  to  be  determinants  of  racial 
climate  and  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  command  strategies  on  these  events  in  a 
variety  of  hypothetical  situations. 


REFINEMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF  RACIAL  CRISIS  MODEL 
Methodology 

The  basic  methodology  for  refining  and  extending  the  racial  crisis  model 
involved  the  development  and  administration  of  two  survey  instruments.  After 
these  instruments  were  pretested,  they  were  used  to  collect  data  from  a  rep¬ 
resentative  sample  of  Army  personnel  stationed  at  various  U.S.  Army 
installatidns . 


Instrument  Development 


The  first  survey  instrument,  the  Soldiers*  Perceptions  Survey,  was  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  modification  and  extension  of  the  individual  interview  schedule 
administered  during  Phase  I.  The  second  instrument,  the  Inventory  of  Company 
Status,  provided  for  the  systematic  collection  of  data  from  individual  com¬ 
pany  records .  These  two  instruments  were  designed  both  to  incorporate  cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  instrumentation  suggested  by  Phase  I  results  and  to  restruc¬ 
ture  the  format  for  data  collection  to  accommodate  a  larger  Army  sample. 

Soldiers'  Perceptions  Survey.  The  purpose  of  the  Soldiers '  Perceptions 
Survey  was  to  measure  soldiers'  perceptions  of  racial  climate  at  their  re¬ 
spective  installations,  to  assess  their  opinions  regarding  the  effects  of 
certain  command  strategies  in  given  situations,  and  to  obtain  selected  demo¬ 
graphic  information. 

The  first  series  of  questionnaire  items  was  designed  to  provide  reliable 
primary  indices  of  racial  climate  corresponding  to  the  four  PRCI  constructs 
identified  in  Phase  I.  Phase  I  items  which  had  been  found  to  comprise  the 
original  primary  indices  and  were  theoretically  consistent  with  racial  cli¬ 
mate  constructs  were  maintained  in  the  questionnaire,  while  those  which  had 
proven  as  less  reliable  indicators  either  were  eliminated  or  appropriately 
modi  Lied  for  inclusion.  Furthermore,  new  items  were  generated  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  primary  perceptual  indices,  especially  with  respect  to  racial 
solidarity  and  community  hostility.  The  entire  set  of  items  was  comprised  of 
84  statements  followed  by  5-point  Likert-type  response  scales.  For  33  of  the 
items,  personnel  were  to  express  their  agreement  with  each  statement  on  a 
scale  ranging  from  "Strongly  agree"  to  "Strongly  disagree."  For  each  of  the 
remaining  41  items,  personnel  were  to  indicate  their  opinions  as  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  a  stated'  event  had  occurred  on  a  scale  ranging  from  "Never" 
to  "Very  frequently." 

The  second  series  of  questionnaire  items  was  intended  to  obtain  soldiers ' 
opinions  of  the  effectiveness  of  different  actions  a  company  commander  might 
take  to  reduce  racial  tension.  Four  situations  were  described,  each  charac¬ 
terized  in  terms  of  those  variables  which  had  comprised  one  of  the  PRCI  in¬ 
dices  formulated  in  Phase  I.  Following  the  description  of  each  situation  was 
a  listing  of  command  strategies  which  had  been  identified  in  Phase  I  by  Army 
officers  as  being  effective  in  dealing  with  racial  hostilities.  Respondents 
were  to  give  their  own  ratings  of  the  different  strategies  on  5-point  bipolar 
rating  scales,  with  polar  extremes  characterizing  the  effect  on  racial  cli¬ 
mate  as  either  very  favorable  or  very  unfavorable.  Each  strategy  was  rated 
twice  for  a  given  situation — once  under  the  interpretation  that  the  situation 
was  extremely  severe  and  once  under  the  interpretation  that  the  situation  was 
relatively  mild.  Space  was  provided  in  either  case  for  respondents  to  write 
in  other  strategies  and  rate  their  effectiveness.  A  total  of  88  items  com¬ 
prised  this  section  of  the  questionnaire. 

The  remaining  12  questionnaire  items  asked  respondents  to  supply  certain 
demographic  information.  Individual  paygrades,  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  com¬ 
pany  designations  were  asked  in  order  to  be  able  to  describe  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  participating  personnel  and  to  perform  statistical  analyses  on  the 
basis  of  variables  used  to  stratify  the  sample.  The  other  demographic  items 
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requested  the  ages  and  education  levels  of  respondents  and  certain  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  backgrounds  in  the  Army. 

Inventory  of  Company  Status .  The  Inventory  of  Company  Status  instru¬ 
ment  was  designed  to  provide  data  from  routinely  kept  Army  records  for  use 
in  validating  the  PRCI  indices  and  formulating  secondary  indicators  of  racial 
climate . 


Based  upon  Phase  I  findings,  it  was  determined  that  individual  company 
records  would  be  a  reliable  and  appropriate  source  of  secondary  data.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Inventory  was  constructed  to  request  three  basic  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion  routinely  carried  in  company  files.  The  first  section  of  the  Inventory 
asked  for  company  strength  and  racial  composition  as  indicated  in  monthly 
Morning  Reports  for  the  12  months  preceding  data  collection.  The  second  sec¬ 
tion  requested  the  number  of  Article  15s  administered  during  the  preceding 
3  months  according  to  type  of  offense.  The  third  and  final  section  asked 
for  the  numbers  of  different  disciplinary  actions  taken  against  company  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  preceding  3-month  period.  This  information  was  requested  sep¬ 
arately  by  race  for  each  of  the  following  punishments:  Article  15s,  bars  to 
reenlistment,  rehabilitation  assignments,  correctional  custodies,  restrictions, 
and  flagging  actions.  In  addition,  although  not  specifically  requested  in  the 
Inventory  form,  it  was  planned  to  ask  for  sick-call  rates  for  individual  com¬ 
panies  during  data  collection. 


Pretest  of  Instruments.  There  were  two  main  purposes  in  conducting  the 
pretest.  The  first  was  to  test  the  serviceability  of  the  instruments  with 
regard  to  the  clarity  of  instructions,  the  comprehension  of  survey  items,  the 
ease  of  administration,  etc.  The  second  purpose  was  to  assess  the  adequacy 
of  data  provided  by  the  survey  items.  For  the  Soldiers'  Perceptions  Survey, 
it  was  desirable  to  eliminate  any  items  which  did  not  demonstrate  a  relation¬ 
ship  to  crisis  model  parameters.  For  the  Inventory  of  Company  Status,  it  was 
felt  that  items  should  be  eliminated  if  they  asked  for  information  not  rou¬ 
tinely  available  or  inconsistently  recorded  across  different  company  files. 

The  preliminary  survey  instruments  were  taken  to  an  Army  post  in  the 
continental  United  States  during  May  1974  and  administered  to  10  different 
companies  and  to  certain  unattached  company  commanders  temporarily  residing 
at  the  post  for  training  purposes.  Each  company  was  asked  to  provide  13  per¬ 
sonnel  to  complete  the  Soldiers'  Perceptions  Survey:  1  company  commander, 

2  NCOS  (E7  or  E8) ,  5  black  enlisted  men  {E1-E4) ,  and  5  white  enlisted  men 
(E1-E4) .  Ten  unattached  company  commanders  were  asked  to  participate  in  the 
survey.  The  company  clerks  of  companies  sampled  additionally  were  requested 
to  supply  the  information  asked  for  in  the  Inventory  of  Company  Status.  Most 
inventory  forms  were  completed,  and  a  total  of  136  individuals  filled  out 
survey  questionnaires. 


In  addition  to  obtaining  the  individual  reactions  of  Army  personnel  to 
the  pretest  instruments,  several  analyses  were  performed  on  pretest  data. 
Summary  statistics  were  obtained  for  all  items  in  the  Soldiers'  Perceptions 
Survey,  and  the  PRCI  items  were  subjected  to  a  partial  item  analysis  using 
factor  analytic  and  correlational  techniques.  Additionally,  strategy  data 
for  the  hypothesized  racial  climate  situations  were  compared  across  the  two 
levels  of  severity  described  for  each  of  these  situations.  No  statistical 
analyses  were  performed  on  the  Inventory  data,  primarily  due  to  the  small 
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number  of  companies  in  the  sample.  However,  detailed  comments  were  obtained 
in  conversations  with  the  company  clerks  who  completed  the  instrument,  and 
the  data  collected  were  thoroughly  examined  with  regard  to  accuracy,  com¬ 
pleteness,  and  frequency  of  information. 

Modifications  Resulting  From  the  Pretest.  Several  modifications  were 
made  to  each  survey  instrument  based  on  the  results  of  the  pretest.  Seven¬ 
teen  PRCI  items  were  eliminated  from  the  Soldiers'  Perceptions  Survey  because 
of  their  lack  of  relationship  to  any  of  the  primary  perceptual  indices  of 
racial  climate.  A  number  of  retained  PRCI  items  were  reworded  to  achieve  a 
better  balance  between  positively  and  negatively  worded  items.  The  differen¬ 
tiation  between  high  and  low  levels  of  severity  for  hypothetical  situations 
in  the  strategy  section  was  dropped,  leaving  only  one  set  of  command  strate¬ 
gies  per  situation.  This  alteration  was  made  because  of  the  high  correla¬ 
tions  between  items  at  the  two  levels  of  severity.  Those  items  allowing  re¬ 
spondents  to  write  in  additional  strategies  for  improving  racial  climate  were 
eliminated  due  to  a  lack  of  response.  Finally,  the  format  of  the  instrument 
was  altered  slightly  to  facilitate  the  use  of  mechanically  scorable  answer 
sheets,  and  a  few  minor  wording  changes  were  made  to  improve  the  clarity  of 
some  items. 

Modifications  to  the  Inventory  of  Company  Status  mainly  involved  the 
elimination  of  data  requirements  which  could  not  be  met  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
formation  kept  within  company  records.  Requests  for  Morning  Report  data 
regarding  company  strength  and  composition  were  reduced  to  cover  a  3 -month 
period  preceding  data  collection  instead  of  a  12-month  period.  Also,  the 
format  for  indicating  Morning  Report  data  was  revised  for  greater  clarity, 
and  requirements  for  indicating  sick-call  rates  were  dropped  because  this 
information  was  not  available.  Finally,  the  section  for  reporting  Article 
15s  was  revised  to  reduce  the  number  of  different  types  of  Article  15  offenses 
included  and  to  provide  a  means  of  indicating  the  exact  nature  of  multiple 
punishments  for  individual  Article  15s. 


Sample 

The  population  sampled  consisted  of  individual  Army  companies  and  male 
Army  personnel  in  three  categories  of  military  rank:  enlisted  men  (E1-E4) , 
senior  NCOs  (E7-E8) ,  and  officers  (01  and  above)  functioning  as  company  com¬ 
manders.  The  focus  of  the  investigation  w."  upon  black  and  white  Army  per¬ 
sonnel  due  to  the  predomincince  of  these  respective  ethnic  groups  in  the  Army. 

Sanpling  Plan.  The  final  sampling  plan  called  for  five  U.S.  Army  posts 
to  be  surveyed.  To  obtain  a  representative  sample,  these  posts  were  to  be 
stratified  on  the  basis  of  major  functions  of  operating  divisions  at  the 
posts.  Two  posts  were  to  have  Infantry  divisions,  while  the  other  three  were 
to  have  Mechanized,  Armored,  and  Airborne  divisions. 

The  sampling  plan  for  each  post  required  that  24  separate  companies  be 
selected  for  participation.  Twenty  of  these  companies  were  to  be  combat  or 
combat  support  units  organic  to  a  division,  and  four  were  to  be  attached  to 
the  division  as  support  units. 
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The  sampling  units  for  administering  the  Inventory  of  Company  Status 
were  individual  Army  companies.  Company  clerks  were  to  be  included  in  the 
sample  for  the  purpose  of  completing  this  instrument.  Accordingly,  24  clerks 
were  requested  to  participate  at  each  post  for  a  total  of  120  clerks  across 
all  posts  sampled . 

The  sampling  units  for  administering  the  Soldiers'  Perceptions  Survey 
were  individual  company  personnel.  Within  each  company  at  a  given  post, 
subjects  were  to  be  stratified  by  race  and  rank.  The  company  commander  was 
to  complete  the  survey  along  with  two  company  NCOs  (E7-E8) ,  preferably  one 
black  and  one  white,  five  black  enlisted  men  (E1-E4) ,  and  five  white  enlisted 
men  {E1-E4) .  Company  commanders  were  instructed  to  select  NCOs  and  enlisted 
men  within  each  ethnic  category  on  a  random  basis.  According  to  this  plan, 

13  subjects  were  to  be  sampled  from  each  company,  312  subjects  from  each 
post,  and  a  total  of  1,560  subjects  across  all  posts  sampled. 

Obtained  Sample.  Companies  and  subjects  were  surveyed  from  July  through 
September  1974.  Usable  data  were  collected  from  119  different  companies  and 
from  1,333  Army  personnel  at  the  five  posts  visited.  Company  and  subject 
distributions  for  different  types  of  posts  and  companies  are  shown  in  Table  1. 
The  distribution  of  subjects  by  race  and  rank  is  displayed  in  Table  2. 

Although  the  basic  sampling  requirements  were  met,  some  difficulties 
were  experienced  in  obtaining  the  desired  sample.  A  substantial  number  of 
respondents  who  appeared  to  complete  the  Soldiers'  Perceptions  Survey  did  not 
meet  the  sampling  requirements  for  race  and  rank.  Usually  the  investigators 
were  able  to  identify  these  respondents  during  data  collection  and  obtain 
suitable  replacements.  Data  from  all  respondents  who  did  not  meet  these 
sampling  requirements  were  eliminated  from  analysis.  On  two  posts,  a  large 
number  of  personnel  were  supplied  from  companies  not  given  Inventory  forms. 
Data  from  these  respondents  also  were  eliminated. 

Data  collected  from  a  few  other  personnel  also  were  considered  unaccep¬ 
table  for  analysis.  Some  individuals  did  not  indicate  their  race  or  rank, 
while  others  gave  responses  which  were  highly  irregular.  Other  respondents 
did  not  complete  a  sufficient  number  of  items.  Also,  in  some  companies  too 
many  individuals  were  sampled  from  a  particular  respondent  category.  Data 
from  subjects  who  had  been  oversampled  were  eliminated  at  random  to  obtain 
the  proper  number  of  respondents.  A  summarv  uf  the  number  of  personnel  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  sample  from  each  post  is  given  in  Appendix  A  according  to  the 
reason  for  elimination. 

A  few  difficulties  also  were  encountered  in  meeting  the  sampling  require¬ 
ments  for  company  records  data  using  the  Inventory  of  Company  Status.  Of 
the  Inventories  eliminated,  one  was  rejected  because  it  contained  no  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  company  strength,  and  another  Inventory  was  rejected  because 
an  adequate  number  of  company  personnel  did  not  complete  the  Soldiers'  Per¬ 
ceptions  Survey.  Five  more  Inventory  forms  never  were  returned  to  the  in¬ 
vestigators.  A  total  of  113  Inventories  of  the  120  requested  were  completed 
satisfactorily  and  used  for  einalyses. 


Distributions  of  Companies  and  Subjects  by  Post  and  Company  Types 
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Table  2 


Distribution  of  Subjects  by  Race  and  Rank 


Rank  Race 


Black 

White 

Other 

Total 

Officer  (01  and  above) 

1 

1 1 1 

1 

115 

NCO  (E6-E8)® 

59 

134 

13 

221 

Enlisted  man  (1-EM) 

505 

542 

0 

1047 

Total 

565 

787 

14 

1383 

a  , 

Subjects  with  E6  paygrades  were  included  in  the  sample  as  NCOs  due  to  the 
unavailability  of  higher  ranking  enlisted  personnel  from  individual  companies. 
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Data  Collection  Procedure 


Data  collection  was  conducted  by  two-member  research  teams,  which  spent 
approximately  1  week  at  each  Army  post.  On  the  first  day  of  the  visit,  team 
members  held  a  meeting  with  the  company  clerks  of  all  companies  to  be  sur¬ 
veyed.  The  clerks  were  given  instructions  for  filling  out  the  Inventory  of 
Company  Status,  which  they  took  back  to  their  companies  for  completion. 

Throughout  the  week  of  data  collection,  testing  sessions  were  held  to 
administer  the  Soldiers'  Perceptions  Survey.  These  sessions  usually  lasted 
about  1  hour  and  typically  included  from  30  to  60  respondents. 


Results 


Data  collected  from  Army  personnel  were  subjected  to  a  number  of  statis¬ 
tical  analyses  to  test  the  refinement  and  extension  of  the  racial  crisis 
model.  This  section  reports  the  results  of  these  analyses  and  relates  the 
results  to  findings  obtained  during  Phase  I  of  the  research  project. 


Refinement  and  Analysis  of  PRCI  Indices 

Several  analyses  were  conducted  to  refine  the  PRCI  indices  of  racial 
climate,  to  assess  their  relationship  to  the  demographic  characteristics  of 
Army  personnel,  and  to  determine  their  interrelationships  at  the  company 
level . 

Revision  of  PRCI  Scales.  Phase  I  of  this  project  produced  item  pools 
corresponding  to  four  conceptually  distinct  variables  of  concern  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  model  of  racial  crisis:  interracial  hostility,  erosion  of 
command  authority,  racial  solidarity,  and  community  hostility.  Adequate  re¬ 
liabilities  for  indices  formed  from  two  of  these  item  pools,  erosion  of  com¬ 
mand  authority  (EROSN)  and  interracial  hostility  (HOST) ,  were  found,  and 
both  of  these  indices  consistently  discriminated  between  appropriate  groups 
on  five  criterion  variables.  A  third  index,  corresponding  to  racial  soli¬ 
darity  (RACSOL) ,  showed  somewhat  lower  reliability  and  discriminated  on  some 
but  not  all  of  the  criterion  variables.  Theoretically  consistent  results  for 
all  three  of  these  indices  also  were  found  with  demographic  and  other  vari¬ 
ables  at  the  individual  level.  A  fourth  index,  that  for  community  hostility 
(COMM) ,  suffered  from  lack  of  reliability  due  to  too  few  items  and  showed  no 
consistent  relationship  with  criteria  or  with  demographic  variables.  Because 
of  its  theoretical  relevance,  and  because  it  nonetheless  had  proven  useful 
in  interpreting  relationships  between  men's  and  commanders'  perceptions  as 
measured  by  the  indices,  it  too  was  retained  for  further  development  in 
Phase  II  of  the  research. 

Index  Refinement.  The  first  task  in  Phase  II  was  the  refinement  of  the 
indices  to  include  items  of  sufficient  number  to  produce  adequate  reliability 
and  comparable  format  for  summing  operations.  Prior  to  the  pretest,  84  items 
in  a  5-point  rating  format  were  constructed,  with  21  tentatively  keyed  to 
each  of  the  four  concepts.  Most  items  were  adapted  from  other  formats  used 
in  Phase  I,  with  sufficient  numbers  of  conceptually  similar  items  being  con¬ 
structed  to  yield  the  preliminary  item  pool  of  84  items.  As  was  described 


in  greater  detail  earlier,  analyses  of  the  pretest  data  suggested  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  some  items  and  wording  changes  in  others.  Because  the  purpose  of 
the  pretest  was  to  provide  a  pool  of  relevant  items  for  use  in  constructing 
final  indices  from  the  primary  sample,  very  loose  criteria  for  retention 
were  used.  The  resultant  item  pool  contained  68  items,  balanced  across  two 
rating  wordings  ("Never"  to  "Very  frequently,"  and  "Strongly  agree"  to 
"Strongly  disagree"),  positive  or  negative  direction  of  statement,  and  the 
four  conceptual  domains  of  racial  climate.  The  expectation  was  that  in  the 
analyses  of  data  from  the  primary  sample,  indices  of  no  fewer  than  10  items 
could  be  constructed  for  each  of  the  four  conceptual  domains. 

Partly  to  validate  the  existence  of  the  item  domains  established  in 
Phase  I,  and  partly  to  obtain  preliminary  keying  of  items  to  indices,  a 
factor  analysis  of  the  68  items  for  the  entire  sample  of  1,047  enlisted  men 
(EM)  was  performed.  The  technique  used  was  a  principal  axis  factor  analysis, 
with  commonalities  estimated  by  highest  row  and  col'imn  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cients,  followed  by  a  varimax  rotation  of  six  extracted  factors.  Rotation 
of  six  factors  rather  than  the  four  which  would  correspond  to  the  previously 
identified  content  domains  was  selected  against  the  possibility  that  other 
salient  concept  domains  might  be  present  in  the  data.  Tables  3  through  8 
contain  listings  of  the  factor  loadings  and  item  descriptions  for  all  items 
loading  >  .40  on  each  of  the  six  rotated  factors. 

Items  with  high  loadings  on  the  first  rotated  factor,  shown  in  Table  3, 
dealt  without  exception  with  voluntary  associations  between  black  and  white 
soldiers.  It  will  be  recalled  from  previous  discussion  that  the  absence  of 
such  associations  was  a  major  component  in  the  definition  of  racial  soli¬ 
darity,  the  degree  to  which  blacks  and  whites  maintained  separate  racial 
groupings.  Items  loading  highly  on  this  factor  then  were  used  to  form  the 
initial  item  pool  for  RACSOL  in  the  item  analysis  which  followed. 

Items  with  high  loadings  on  the  second  rotated  factor,  shown  in  Table  4, 
without  exception  had  come  from  the  concept  domam  of  EROSN,  erosion  of  com¬ 
mand  authority,  and  dealt  with  perceptions  that  officers  dealt  fairly  with 
their  men  in  decisions  concerning  duty  assignments,  promotions,  etc.  This 
replicated  similar  findings  of  Phase  1  and,  accordingly,  these  highly  load¬ 
ing  items  were  used  to  form  the  initial  pool  for  EkdSN  in  the  item  analysis. 

Items  with  high  loadings  on  the  third  rotated  factor,  shown  in  Table  5, 
similarly  replicated  the  analysis  of  Phase  I  for  the  interracial  hostility 
(HOST)  factor,  in  that  they  dealt  with  perceptions  of  acts  of  overt  hostility 
between  racial  groups.  These  items  therefore  were  used  in  the  initial  pool 
for  HOST  in  the  item  analysis  that  followed. 

To  this  point,  the  results  of  the  factor  analysis  were  as  expected.  It 
was  further  expected  that  the  fourth  rotated  factor  would  contain  items  re¬ 
flecting  the  content  domain  of  the  community  hostility  (C0M,M)  index.  This 
was  not  the  case,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  items  and  loadings  presented  in 
Table  6.  Items  35,  39,  46,  57,  and  66  all  came  from  the  preliminary  RACSOL 
pool,  although  only  one  of  them  (57)  also  loaded  highly  on  the  first  factor. 
Thus,  this  factor,  as  represented  by  the  majority  of  its  highly  loading  items, 
seemed  most  strongly  to  represent  a  second  aspect  of  the  concept  of  racial 
solidarity.  Examination  of  item  content  for  this  and  the  first  factor  sug¬ 
gested  that,  whereas  the  first  factor  dealt  with  occurrence  of  voluntary 
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Table  3 


Questionnaire  Items  Loading  ^  .40  on  Factor  1  (RACSOL®)^ 


Item  # 

Item  Description 

4 

Blacks  and  Whites  in  my  company  get  together  only 
when  they  are  on  duty  assignments. 

.466 

7 

You  often  see  Black  and  White  soldiers  going  places 
together  on  this  post. 

.485 

10 

Black  soldiers  in  my  company  have  a  lot  in  common 
with  White  soldiers. 

.569 

18 

Most  Black  soldiers  in  my  company  have  both  Black 
and  White  buddies. 

.606 

31 

There  are  often  close  friendships  between  Black  and 
White  soldiers  on  this  post. 

.558 

43 

Soldiers  in  my  company  group  together  in  the  bar¬ 
racks  by  race. 

.405 

49 

Black  and  White  soldiers  in  my  company  hang  around 
together  after  duty  hours. 

.625 

52 

Black  and  White  soldiers  in  my  company  "rap"  to¬ 
gether. 

.545 

57 

After  duty  hours,  soldiers  stick  together  in  groups 
of  their  own  race. 

.443 

63 

Black  and  White  soldiers  stick  together  when  they 
are  off  post. 

.493 

Table  4 


Questionnaire  Items  Loading  >  .40  on  Factor  2  (EROSN^)^ 


Item  # 

Item  Description 

Factor 

Loading 

12 

NCOS  and  officers  on  this  post  discriminate  against 
me. 

.469 

16 

Officers  in  this  company  are  very  responsive  to  the 
men's  grievances. 

.434 

20 

Complaints  cibout  discrimination  are  treated  fairly 
in  this  company. 

.466 

25 

Promotions  in  my  company  are  not  based  on  a  soldier's 
race. 

.418 

28 

The  leave  policy  in  my  company  is  generally  fair. 

.439 

32 

Duty  assignments  are  often  based  on  race  in  this 
company . 

.457 

41 

Punishment  and  discipline  in  my  company  are  handled 
fairly. 

.607 

54 

Officers  in  my  company  handle  complaints  fairly. 

.717 

58 

Officers  in  this  company  handle  promotions  fairly. 

.652 

65 

Officers  in  this  company  make  fair  duty  assignments. 

.608 

^EROSN  =  Erosion  of  Command  Authority. 

^In  computing  factor  loadings,  each  item  was  scored  such  that  a  higher  score 
indicated  more  negative  racial  climate. 
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Table  5 


Questionnaire  Items  Loading  ^  .40  on  Factor  3 


(HOST^)^ 


Item  # 

Item  Description 

Factor 

Loading 

36 

White  soldiers  gang  together  to  keep  Black  soldiers 
out  of  facilities  that  are  supposed  to  be  open  to 
everybody . 

.528 

37 

I  have  been  treated  unfairly  because  of  my  race  at 
the  PX,  Commissary  or  other  post  facilities. 

.532 

47 

There  have  been  physical  assaults  by  White  soldiers 
in  my  company. 

.539 

53 

Black  soldiers  gang  together  to  keep  White  soldiers 
out  of  facilities  that  are  supposed  to  be  open  to 
everybody . 

.530 

56 

There  are  racially  offensive  symbols  displayed  on 
post. 

.426 

59 

There  are  racial  incidents  between  soldiers  in  my 
company 

.465 

60 

There  are  racially  offensive  symbols  displayed  in 
my  company. 

.501 

62 

Black  soldiers  in  this  company  make  fun  of  White's 
hair  style,  music  or  food  preferences. 

.415 

67 

There  have  been  physical  assaults  by  Black  soldiers 
in  my  company. 

.489 

®HOST  =  Racial  Hostility 

^In  computing  factor  loadings,  each  item  was  scored  such  that  a  higher  score 
indicated  more  negative  racial  climate. 
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Table  6 


Questionnaire  Items  Loading  >  .40  on  Factor  4  (RACSEP^)^ 


Item  # 

Item  Description 

Factor 

Loading 

35 

I  have  seen  the  "DAP"  and  other  racial  or  ethnic 
gestures  used  on  this  post. 

.473 

39 

Blacks  on  this  post  stay  within  their  own  group. 

.449 

42 

There  have  been  fights  between  soldiers  and  ci¬ 
vilians  off  post. 

.410 

46 

I  have  seen  the  "DAP"  and  other  racial  or  ethnic 
gestures  used  in  my  company. 

.468 

51 

Soldiers  on  this  post  are  hassled  by  the  Military 
Police. 

.415 

57 

After  duty  hours,  soldiers  stick  together  in  groups 
of  their  own  race. 

.492 

61 

There  is  prejudice  against  soldiers  in  the  civilian 
community  surrounding  the  post. 

.475 

64 

Black  soldiers  let  other  Blacks  cut  in  on  mess 
lines . 

.505 

66 

Blacks  soldiers  on  this  post  prefer  to  sit  together 
in  the  mess  hall. 

.555 

®RACSEP  =  Racial  Sepju:ation. 

'^In  computing  factor  loadings,  each  item  was  scored  such  that  a 
indicated  more  negative  racial  climate. 

higher  score 

Table  7 


Questionnaire  Items  Loading  ^  .40  on  Factor  5  (COMMD®) 


COMMD  =  Community  Danger. 

^In  computing  factor  loadings,  each  item  was  scored  such  that  a  higher  score 
indicated  more  negative  racial  climate. 

Table  8 

Questionnaire  Items  Loading  ^  .40  on  Factor  6 


Item  # 


3 


Factor 

Loadin 


Item  Description 


There  axe  enough  bars,  restaurants,  and  night¬ 
clubs  off  post  open  to  soldiers. 

Hiere  are  enough  bcurs,  restaurants,  and  night¬ 
clubs  open  to  Blacks  off  post. 


®C0MM  =  Community  Relations. 

^In  computing  factor  loadings,  each  item  was  scored  sut-h  that  a  higher  score 
indicated  more  negative  racial  climate. 
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associations  between  blacks  and  whites,  items  on  this  factor  more  often  re¬ 
flected  the  occurrence  of  physical  acts  that  symbolized  an  attitude  of  ra¬ 
cial  separatism.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  items  from  this 
factor,  referred  to  as  RACSEP,  as  an  initial  pool  in  the  item  analysis. 

Just  as  the  first  and  fourth  rotated  factors  appear  to  reflect  differ¬ 
ent  aspects  of  racial  group  solidarity,  the  fifth  and  sixth  factors  appear 
to  be  concerned  with  two  different  aspects  of  external  environmental  condi¬ 
tions  or  community  conditions.  The  fifth  factor,  for  which  highly  loading 
items  are  presented  in  Table  7,  reflects  perceptions  of  physical  danger  for 
soldiers  off  post.  The  sixth  factor,  presented  in  Table  8,  was  defined  by 
only  two  highly  loading  items,  both  dealing  with  availability  of  off-post 
entertainment.  In  the  item  analyses  that  followed,  separate  item  pools  were 
developed  from  these  factors  and  will  be  referred  to  as  the  community  danger 
(COMMD)  and  community  isolation  (COMM)  indices  from  this  point. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  existence  of  two  poorly  defined  community 
factors  (in  terms  of  number  of  high  loading  items)  also  tends  to  support  the 
findings  of  Phase  I  in  which  little  empirical  support  was  found  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  consistent  concept  domain  dealing  with  aspects  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  environment.  Although  the  current  factor  analytic  results  strongly  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  lack  of  expected  relationships  in  Phase  I  was  due  to  the 
nonexistence  of  a  consistent  concept  domain  rather  than  the  unreliability 
of  the  Phase  I  index,  it  was  decided  to  include  the  poorly  defined  factors 
in  the  item  analysis  for  Phase  II. 

Item  Analyses.  The  Phase  II  factor  analysis  confirmed  that  two  of  the 
four  theoretical  constructs  isolated  and  investigated  in  Phase  I,  erosion  of 
command  authority  and  perceptions  of  overt  hostility,  also  continued  to  de¬ 
fine  relatively  independent  subsets  of  items  from  the  questionnaire  dealing 
with  the  men's  perceptions.  Creation  of  a  large  initial  item  pool  for  the 
content  domain  of  the  third  concept,  racial  group  solidarity,  produced  not 
one  but  two  factors  related  to  this  concept.  For  the  fourth  concept,  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  external  community,  two  factors  also  were  found,  although  neither 
contained  a  large  number  of  defining  (highly  loading)  items. 

Item  analyses  next  were  performed  on  the  total  item  pool  with  the  goal 
of  producing  internally  consistent  empirical  indices  (PRCIs)  corresponding 
to  the  six  factors  just  described.  For  the  first  three  factors,  these  item 
analyses  can  be  viewed  as  the  refinement  and  cross-validation  of  the  RACSOL, 
HOST,  and  EROSN  indices  developed  in  Phase  I.  For  the  fourth  factor  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  development  of  a  RACSEP  index  might  be  useful  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  relationship  of  a  different  aspect  of  racial  group  solidarity  than 
that  reflected  by  RACSOL.  Construction  of  two  indices  for  the  community- 
environment  domain,  COMMD  and  COMM,  also  was  to  be  attempted,  although  the 
lack  of  many  highly  loading  items  on  the  corresponding  factors  suggested  that 
the  resulting  indices  would  have  too  few  items  to  produce  reliable  sources, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  Phase  I . 

As  in‘the  Phase  I  item  analysis,  items  to  be  retained  needed  to  possess 
two  characteristics:  high  corelation  with  other  items  in  the  same  PRCI  in¬ 
dex  and  low  correlation  with  items  retained  in  other  PRCI  indices.  Generally, 
items  were  to  be  chosen  that  would  minimize  relationships  among  internally 
consistent  indices  and  hence  maximize  the  potential  independent  contributions 


of  the  indices  to  the  prediction  of  overall  racial  climate.  These  criteria 
were  translated  into  the  following  two  working  rules,  which  are  similar  to 
those  used  in  Phase  I . 

Rule  1:  The  correlation  of  a  retained  item  with  its  keyed  index 

must  meet  r  .  >  .50. 

— ai 

Rule  2 :  The  correlations  of  a  retained  item  with  any  index  other 
than  the  keyed  index  must  be  at  least  .20  less  than  that 
with  the  keyed  index. 

The  initial  step  in  the  item  analysis  was  the  summing  of  scores  across 
all  items  that  loaded  >  .40  on  a  given  factor  in  the  factor  analysis.  This 
produced  an  initial  score  for  each  individual  in  the  sample  on  the  index 
represented  by  that  factor.  Once  this  had  been  accomplished,  item- total  cor¬ 
relations  then  were  obtained  for  each  index  total  against  all  67  items  in 
the  relevant  portion  of  the  questionnaire. 

Items  then  were  selectively  added  to  or  deleted  from  each  index  on  the 
basis  of  the  two  working  rules  stated  above.  New  index  totals  were  computed 
after  this  addition  and  deletion  of  items,  and  item-total  correlations  for 
the  revised  indices  obtained.  The  process  was  repeated  until  no  further  ad¬ 
dition  or  deletion  of  items  was  indicated  by  either  rule.  The  final  correla¬ 
tions  of  each  of  the  retained  items  with  both  keyed  and  nonkeyed  indices  are 
presented  in  Tables  9  through  14. 

The  product  of  the  item-analysis  process  was  six  PRCI  indices,  one  for 
each  of  the  factors  rotated  in  the  factor  analysis.  Three  of  the  indices, 
RACSOL,  EROSN,  and  HOST,  had  adequate  numbers  of  keyed  items  (10,  10,  and  11, 
respectively)  and  showed  adequate  internal  consistency.  Internal  consistency 
estimates,  as  calculated  by  the  Spearman-Brown  formula  from  item  average  in¬ 
tercorrelations,  were  r  *  .69  for  RACSOL,  r  =  .70  for  EROSN,  and  £  =  .64  for 
HOST.  The  latter  two  reliability  estimates  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those 
found  in  Phase  I;  that  for  RACSOL  is  substantially  higher  (.48  in  Phase  I). 

As  had  been  expected,  the  item  analysis  procedure  produced  indices  of 
inadequate  item  length  for  the  two  community  factors,  COMM  and  COMMD,  and  for 
the  RACSEP  index  (6,  5,  and  6  items,  respectively).  Because  of  this  inade¬ 
quate  test  length,  the  Spearman-Brown  estimates  of  internal  consistency  also 
were  substantially  lower:  £  =  .44  for  COMM,  =  .32  for  COMMD,  and  £  =  .51 
for  RACSEP. 

The  results  of  the  item  analysis,  then,  were  strikingly  familiar  to 
those  of  Phase  I  for  three  of  the  four  theoretical  constructs.  Usable  indi¬ 
ces  were  produced  corresponding  to  erosion  of  command  authority  (EROSN)  and 
perceptions  of  overt  racial  hostility  (HOST) .  Even  with  a  large  pool  of 
initial  items  from  the  content  domain  relevant  to  the  external  community,  no 
such  consistent  index  was  found  corresponding  to  that  concept,  again  repli¬ 
cating  Phase  I  results.  Instead,  two  weak  indices  were  produced,  indicating 
strongly  that  the  external  community  environment,  while  certainly  having  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  racial  climate  in  the  Army,  is  not  perceived  by  the  enlisted 
men  as  a  single,  coherent  entity. 
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Product-Moment  Correlations  of  Questionnaire  Items  Included 
in  RACSOL  Index,  with  All  Indices^ 


...J 


In  computing  correlations,  each  item  was  scored  such  that  a  higher  score  indicated  more  negative  racial  climate. 
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In  computing  correlations,  each  item  was  scored  such  that  a  higher  score  indicated  more  negative  racial  climate. 
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Product-Moment  Correlations  of  Questionnaire  Items  Included 
in  RACSEP  Index,  with  All  Indices^ 
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The  results  for  racial  group  solidarity,  however,  differed  substan¬ 
tially  from  those  of  Phase  I.  Given  an  initial  pool  of  relevant  items  of 
sufficient  length,  an  index  (RACSOL)  of  sufficient  length  and  reliability 
comparable  to  those  of  EROSN  and  HOST  was  produced.  Thus,  the  absence  of 
such  an  index  in  Phase  I  in  this  case  was  probably  due  to  lack  of  sufficient 
sampling  of  the  item  domain  rather  than  lack  of  validity  of  the  underlying 
construct.  In  addition,  a  second  index  related  to  racial  group  solidarity, 
RACSEP,  also  was  produced,  although  its  low  internal  consistency  precludes 
its  use  in  other  than  an  exploratory  fashion  in  the  present  project. 

Relationship  of  PRCI  Indices  to  Demographic  Variables.  Interesting  and 
highly  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  four  original  PRCI  in¬ 
dices  and  a  variety  of  demographic  variables.  Because  of  the  large  sample 
sizes  involved,  only  results  significant  beyond  the  .01  level  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  (A  table  presenting  all  the  RRCI/demographic  variable  comparisons 
is  included  as  Appendix  C.)  Using  analysis  of  variance  followed  by  the 
Newman-Keuls  multiple  comparison  test,  the  following  differences  were  found 
for  each  of  the  EROSN,  RACSOL,  HOST,  and  COMM  variables. 

1.  Rank .  Without  exception,  as  rank  increased,  individual  ratings  on 
the  four  indices  decreased.  Thus,  enlisted  men  generally  perceived  the  high¬ 
est  degrees  of  erosion  of  command  authority,  racial  group  solidarity,  overt 
racial  hostility,  and  negative  community  environment,  while  the  officers 
uniformly  perceived  a  significantly  lesser  degree  of  negative  climates  on 
each  of  the  indices.  NCOs  uniformly  perceived  an  amount  of  negative  climate 
at  an  intermediate  point  between  enlisted  men  and  officers. 

2.  Age .  For  each  of  the  four  indices,  as  age  went  from  youngest  to 
oldest  in  five  categories  (less  than  20  years  of  age,  20-21  years,  22-23 
years,  24-29  years,  and  30  years  or  older),  negative  perception  of  climate 
went  from  highest  to  lowest.  Although  differences  between  adjacent  means 
were  not  always  significant,  the  overall  trend  was  significant  in  every  case. 
Thus,  the  younger  the  individual,  the  more  negative  he  perceived  his  Army 
environment  in  terms  of  the  four  racial  climate  indices. 

3.  Time  in  the  Army.  Respondents  were  classified  into  categories  based 
on  the  length  of  time  they  had  served  in  the  Army.  On  each  of  the  four  in¬ 
dices  the  pattern  of  means  showed  a  sharp  division  between  those  who  had  spent 
5  or  more  years  in  the  Army  and  those  who  had  spent  1  to  4  years  in  the  Army, 
with  the  latter  having  substain tially  more  negative  perceptions  of  the  racial 
climate  as  measured  by  scores  on  the  four  indices.  Those  who  had  been  in  the 
Army  less  than  a  year,  however,  did  not  show  the  most  negative  perceptions, 

as  might  be  expected  from  the  above.  Instead,  their  index  scores  generally 
were  intermediate  between  the  1-  to  4-year  respondents  and  the  5-  to  10-year 
respondents,  perhaps  because  they  simply  had  not  been  in  the  Army  long  enough 
to  develop  firm  perceptions. 

4.  Intention  to  reenlist.  Respondents  were  divided  into  three  cate¬ 
gories  based  upon  their  intentions  concerning  future  reenlistment:  those 
who  intended  to  reenlist,  those  who  were  undecided,  and  those  who  intended 
not  to  reenlist.  Uniformly,  those  who  indicated  they  intended  to  reenlist 
had  significantly  more  positive  index  scores  than  those  who  said  they  in¬ 
tended  not  to  reenlist.  PRCI  scores  for  those  who  were  undecided  generally 
were  intermediate  in  value. 
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5.  Time  in  company  and  time  on  post .  Respondents  also  were  categorized 
in  terms  of  length  of  time  they  had  spent  at  their  posts  and  in  their  com¬ 
panies.  Results  with  respect  to  these  variables  were  somewhat  surprising  but 
consistent  with  those  found  in  Phase  I,  where  no  consistent  relationships 
between  them  and  the  unrefined  PRCI  scores  occurred.  In  the  present  analy¬ 
ses,  only  one  of  the  eight  analyses  of  variance  showed  a  significamt  rela¬ 
tionship — that  between  the  EROSN  index  and  length  of  time  on  post.  In  that 
instance,  the  results  indicated  that  the  less  the  time  spent  on  the  post, 
the  greater  the  perception  of  erosion  of  command  authority. 

6 .  Demographic  variable  relationships  with  COMMD  and  RACSEP.  Support¬ 
ing  the  tentative  and  empirical  rather  than  theoretical  derivation  of  the 
two  new  indices,  COMMD  and  RACSEP,  developed  from  the  factor  analysis  is  the 
fact  that  their  patterns  of  relationships  to  the  demographic  variables  were 
generally  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  four  theoretically  based  indices. 

There  were  no  significant  relationships  found  between  COMMD  and  any  of  the 
demographic  variables.  Relationships  were  found  between  RACSEP  on  reenlist- 
ment  decisions,  time  in  the  Army,  time  in  the  company,  and  time  on  the  post. 

7.  Summary  of  demographic  variable  analyses.  As  described  above,  each 
of  the  four  theoretically  derived  indices  showed  strong  and  consistent  rela¬ 
tionships  with  a  number  of  demographic  variables.  Soldiers  who  were  younger, 
who  had  been  in  the  Army  for  a  single  enlistment  or  less,  who  had  decided  not 
to  reenlist,  and  who  were  enlisted  men  tended  to  have  more  negative  percep¬ 
tions  of  all  aspects  of  racial  climate,  as  measured  by  the  PRCI  indices,  than 
did  those  who  were  older,  had  been  in  the  Army  for  5  or  more  years,  who  had 
decided  to  reenlist,  and  whose  ranks  were  at  the  NCO  or  officer  level.  These 
findings  are  of  special  significance,  perhaps,  in  that  the  variables  cited 
are  all  ones  which  distinguish  between  enlisted  men,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
NCOS  cind  officers,  on  the  other.  In  other  words,  they  suggest  that  NCOS  and 
officers  have  more  positive  perceptions  of  racial  climate  in  each  of  the  four 
areas  than  do  the  men  they  command. 

Summary  of  PRCI  Refinement.  The  analyses  described  to  this  point  paral¬ 
lel  in  many  ways  those  described  in  Phase  I  of  this  project.  This  similarity, 
of  course,  was  purposeful  in  that  the  goal  of  these  analyses  was  to  refine 
and  strengthen  the  indices  defined  in  Phase  I,  using  a  larger  and  more  repre¬ 
sentative  sample.  A  second  goal  of  the  similarity  was  to  allow  a  direct  com¬ 
parison  of  the  results  of  the  analyses  between  Phase  I  and  Phase  II.  To  the 
extent  that  the  results  of  the  two  phases  agreed,  the  underlying  concepts  of 
the  theoretical  model  could  be  considered  to  be  strongly  supported.  To  a 
large  extent,  both  goals  were  achieved. 

With  respect  to  indox  refinement,  three  of  the  four  original  indices — 
EROSN,  HOST,  and  RACSOL — were  further  developed  to  the  point  that  they  dis¬ 
played  acceptable,  if  not  exceptional,  internal  consistency  reliability. 

Results  for  the  fourth  index,  COMM,  were  disappointing  in  this  regard,  in 
that  they  were  at  best  marginal.  The  COMM  index,  in  fact,  would  be  discarded 
at  this  point  along  with  RACSEP  and  COMMD  if  internal  consistency  were  the 
only  information  available. 

Equally  important,  however,  is  the  information  concerning  relationships 
with  the  demographic  variables.  Each  related  at  a  highly  significant  level 
to  a  number  of  important  characteristics  of  personnel  and,  even  more  pertinent. 
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the  patterns  of  relationships  were  virtually  identical  on  three  indices. 

This  similarity  of  relationship  pattern  supports  the  theoretical  premises  of 
the  project,  in  that  the  three  indices  are  meant  to  represent  areas  of  con¬ 
ceptual  relevance  to  racial  climate,  each  of  which  adds  new  information. 
Whether  they  are  in  fact  measures  of  separate  concepts  or  simply  highly  cor¬ 
related  measures  of  the  same  concept,  racial  climate,  is  an  empirical  question 
which  can  be  largely  answered  by  inspection  of  Table  15.  This  table,  which 
presents  the  intercorrelation  matrix  among  the  indices  for  enlisted  men, 
shows  that  the  intercorrelations,  while  not  nonsignificant,  are  also  not 
particularly  high.  The  percent  of  common  variance,  calculated  from  the 
square  of  the  correlation,  ranges  from  a  high  of  17.7  percent  between  the 
EROSN  and  COMM  variables  to  a  low  of  3.8  percent  between  COMM  and  HOST. 

With  respect  to  the  second  goal,  that  of  revalidation  of  basic  results 
of  the  first  phase,  the  pattern  of  relationships  found  between  the  indices 
and  the  demographic  variables  in  Phase  II  almost  exactly  replicated  that  re¬ 
ported  for  the  two  indices  which  had  been  most  strongly  defined  in  Phase  I. 

In  addition,  the  factor  analytic  results  bear  marked  resemblance  to  those 
of  Phase  I.  In  sum,  the  analyses  to  this  point  support  the  results  reported 
in  Phase  I  and  in  so  doing  also  give  further  credence  to  the  theoretical 
framework  under  which  both  projects  were  designed. 

PRCI  Interrelationships  at  the  Company  Level.  Data  on  the  index  refine¬ 
ment  and  the  relationship  of  the  indices  to  demographic  variables  were  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  presented  on  an  individual  basis,  i.e.,  the  unit  of  analysis  was 
the  individual  respondent.  The  major  purpose  for  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
dices,  however,  was  to  allow  the  assessment  of  racial  climate  factors  at  the 
aggregate  level,  e.g.,  for  a  company,  a  battalion,  etc.  In  the  design  of 
this  phase,  the  company  was  selected  as  the  xinit  to  be  studied,  and  the  sam¬ 
pling  plan  called  for  the  selection  of  24  companies  from  each  of  five  posts. 
For  each  company  selected,  responses  were  solicited  from  five  black  enlisted 
men,  five  white  enlisted  men,  two  NCOs,  and  the  company  commander.  For  com¬ 
parison  purposes,  it  was  desirable  to  have  available  three  distinct  sets  of 
PRCI  indices  representing  the  officers,  the  NCOs,  and  the  enlisted  men.  The 
officers'  PRCI  indices,  of  course,  were  simply  those  computed  from  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  the  single  officer  who  responded.  For  NCOs,  the  score  on  an  in¬ 
dex  was  obtained  by  summing  across  black  and  white  EMs  separately  and  then 
weighting  this  contribution  to  the  composite  EM  score  by  their  proportion  of 
company  strength  at  the  time  data  were  collected. 

As  was  true  in  the  section  on  demographic  comparisons,  all  means  reported 
in  this  section  have  been  scaled  so  that  the  possible  values  for  an  index 
score  are  the  same  as  those  for  a  single  item  within  that  index.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  reported  HOST  index  score  of  3.45  for  NCOs  across  all  companies 
would  indicate  that  the  mean  response  of  all  NCOs,  taken  across  all  men  in 
the  NCO  sample  and  all  items  in  the  HOST  scale,  was  3.45.  Possible  responses 
on  any  single  item,  of  course,  could  range  from  1  to  5,  with  all  items  being 
scored  in  such  a  way  that  the  higher  values  indicated  more  negative  racial 
climate. 

The  first  question  investigated  in  the  company  comparisons  was  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  the  three  different  sources  (officers,  NCOs,  and  EMs)  tended 
to  agree  in  their  perception  of  racial  climate  in  their  company.  There  were 
two  ways  in  which  disagreements  might  occur.  The  first  of  these  was  in  terms 
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Table  15 


of  mean  level  of  response.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  quite  possible,  and 
theoretically  reasonable,  to  expect  that  officers  and  NCOs  might  generally 
perceive  the  racial  climate  in  their  companies  as  being  more  positive  than 
did  the  enlisted  men  under  them.  As  the  rank  analysis  in  the  section  on 
demographics  showed,  this  result  did  in  fact  occur  for  each  of  the  four  in¬ 
dices  of  concern,  EROSN,  RACSOL,  HOST,  amd  COMM. 

Even  though  differences  in  mean  levels  of  indices  occurred  among  men  of 
different  ranks,  it  was  possible  that  there  could  be  high  agreement  among 
them  in  a  relative  sense  when  comparisons  were  made  across  all  113  companies . 
In  this  case,  even  though  the  officer  of  a  given  company  may  have  somewhat 
higher  index  scores  than  his  NCOs,  his  perceptions  of  the  company's  racial 
climate  relative  to  those  of  other  officers  of  their  companies  may  agree 
closely  with  his  NCOs'  perceptions  relative  to  those  made  by  other  NCOs  of 
their  companies.  Thus,  the  mean  difference  would  act  as  a  constant  and  one 
would  find  a  high  correlation  across  the  113  companies  between  officers'  and 
NCOs'  index  scores.  The  second  and  more  fundamental  disagreement  in  percep¬ 
tions  occurs  if  this  correlation  is  not  fovind;  it  indicates  not  simply  a 
constant  bias  among  groups  in  index  scores  but  that  the  perceptions  are  not 
based  upon  the  same  underlying  processes. 

The  results  of  the  major  analyses  relevant  to  this  second  area  of  pos¬ 
sible  disagreement  are  presented  in  Table  16.  This  table  contains  the  matrix 
of  intercorrelations  among  the  four  indices  for  the  weighted  enlisted  men 
sanple,  the  NCOs,  and  the  officers.  To  the  extent  that  there  is  a  consensus 
of  perceptions  of  racial  climate,  one  would  expect  to  find  high  coefficients 
in  those  sections  of  the  table  in  which  correlations  between  samples  for  the 
same  index  are  presented.  This  is  not  the  case.  For  two  of  the  indices, 

EROSN  and  COMM,  none  of  the  correlations  between  samples  is  significantly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  zero.  For  the  other  two,  RACSOL  and  HOST,  the  correlations  be¬ 
tween  the  EM  scores  and  the  NCO  scores,  and  those  between  the  EM  scores  and 
the  officer  scores,  are  significant,  while  those  between  NCO  scores  and 
officer  scores  are  not.  Even  when  the  level  of  correlation  reaches  signifi¬ 
cance,  however,  the  correlations  are  not  large,  never  exceeding  a  value  of 
+.218.  Thus,  the  degree  of  agreement  among  EMs,  NCOs,  and  officers  about 
relative  levels  of  racial  climate  as  measured  by  the  PRCI  indices  is  small. 

A  second  question,  answerable  from  the  same  data,  was  whether  the  three 
sources — EMs,  NCOs,  and  officers — even  saw  the  same  structure  among  the  PRCI 
indices;  i.e.,  whether  the  patterns  of  intercorrelations  among  the  four  in¬ 
dices  for  EMs  were  similar  to  those  of  NCOs  and  officers.  The  relevant  cor¬ 
relations  have  been  abstracted  from  the  large  matrix  of  Table  16  and  pre¬ 
sented  for  officers,  NCOs,  and  EMs  in  Tables  17,  18,  and  19,  respectively. 
Inspection  of  these  tables  shows  that  the  patterns  of  correlations  among  the 
indices  are  similar  for  the  three  sources,  although  there  are  some  differ¬ 
ences.  All  three  groups  perceived  interracial  hostility  and  erosion  of  com¬ 
mand  authority  as  being  strongly  related  (r  =  .527,  £  =  .349,  and  £  =  .556 
for  officers,  NCOs,  and  EMs,  respectively).  RACSOL  and  COMM  also  are  sig¬ 
nificantly  correlated  with  EROSN  scores  for  all  three  groups,  although  only 
for  the  EMs  does  the  correlation  approach  the  level  of  that  between  EROSN 
and  HOST.  The  correlations  between  COMM  and  RACSOL,  and  COMM  and  HOST  are, 
for  all  three  groi;5)s,  generally  significant  but  modest  in  size.  Finally, 
the  correlation  between  racial  group  solidarity  and  interracial  hostility  is 
the  largest  in  the  matrix  for  EMs  (£  =  .614) ,  while  the  corresponding 
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Table  16 

Product-moment  Correlations*'^  of  PRCI  Scores 
among  Enlisted  Men,  NCOs,  and  Officers 
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Product-Moment  Correlations  among  PRCI  Scores  for  Officers^ 

(iv=109) 


PRCI 

PRCI  Score 

Score 

EROSN 

RACSOL 

HOST 

COMM 

EROSN 

— 

RACSOL 

.223 

— 

HOST 

.527 

.259 

— 

COMM 

.242 

.079 

.279 

®r.05=.152. 


Table  18 

Product-Moment  Correlations  among  PRCI  Scores  for  NCOs® 

(n=113) 


PRCI 

PRCI  Score 

Score 

EROSN 

RACSOL 

HOST 

COMM 

EROSN 

— 

RACSOL 

.215 

— 

HOST 

.349 

.399 

— 

COMM 

.263 

.314 

.277 

... 

a 


r.05=.151. 
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Table  19 


Product-Manent  Correlations  among  PRCI  Scores  for  Enlisted  Men® 

(r^ll3) 


PCRI 

PRCI  Score 

Score 

EROSN 

RACSOL  HOST 

COMM 

EROSN 

“ 

RACSOL 

.428 

— 

HOST 

.556 

.614 

... 

COMM 
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correlations  are  significant  but  relatively  small  for  NCOs  and  officers 
(r^  =  .399  and  r  =  .259,  respectively).  Over  and  above  the  basic  similari¬ 
ties  in  matrices,  then,  the  enlisted  men  perceived  stronger  relationships 
between  erosion  of  command  authority  and  the  racial  group  solidarity  and 
community  factors  than  did  the  officers  and  NCOs,  as  well  as  perceived  a 
stronger  relationship  between  racial  group  solidarity  and  interracial 
hostility . 

In  summary  of  these  results,  then,  the  three  groups  tended  to  perceive 
the  relationships  among  the  four  factors  contributing  to  racial  climate  in 
basically  similar  fashions,  but  at  the  same  time  tended  to  disagree  about 
the  relative  levels  of  those  factors  in  their  companies.  Since  they  came 
from  the  same  companies,  it  would  appear  that  they  must  have  been  interpret¬ 
ing  the  same  events  and  conditions  in  substantially  different  ways  with  re¬ 
spect  to  racial  climate. 


Relationships  Between  PRCI  Indices  and  Company  Record  Variables 

Each  company  in  the  final  sample  was  asked  to  complete  an  Inventory  of 
Company  Status  dealing  with  company  characteristics  and  with  disciplinary 
problems  and  the  resulting  actions  taken  against  the  offenders.  It  origi¬ 
nally  was  planned  that  responses  to  these  Inventories  would  form  the  basis 
for  construction  of  Secondary  Racial  Climate  Indices  to  correspond  to  each  of 
the  perceptually  based  PRCIs.  The  difficulties  of  obtaining  such  data  on  any 
level  higher  than  the  company  were  detailed  in  the  Phase  I  report;  such  dif¬ 
ficulties  generally  did  not  occur  in  the  current  project  and  usable  data 
were  in  fact  obtained  for  113  of  the  120  companies.  Information  on  AWOLs, 
Article  15s,  bars  to  reenlistment,  rehabilitation  assignments,  correctional 
custodies,  restrictions,  and  flagging  actions  then  were  converted  to  rates 
adjusted  for  company  size. 

The  rates  next  were  examined  with  respect  to  their  numerical  properties 
to  assess  their  appropriateness  for  use  in  constructing  SRCI  indices.  The 
obtained  rates  generally  were  low,  ranging  from  means  of  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  company  to  a  maximum  of  7.4  percent  for  forfeiture  or  detention  of  pay 
as  a  punishment  for  Article  15  violations.  Thus,  the  rate  distributions 
across  companies  tended  to  be  highly  skewed,  with  many  companies  having  zero 
rates  of  occurrence  for  many  of  the  items.  The  resultant  restriction  of 
range  on  a  number  of  the  variables  made  the  data  generally  inappropriate  for 
the  analytic  techniques  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  form  sound  second¬ 
ary  indices.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  examine  the  relationships  of  the 
PRCI  indices  to  each  usable  class  of  infraction  and  punishment  data  separately. 
In  this  way  the  basic  validity  of  the  PRCI  indices  as  concomitants  of  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary  problems  assumed  to  be  closely  related  to  negative  racial  climate 
still  could  be  effectively  examined. 

Originally,  52  relevant  rates  were  derived  from  the  inventory  data,  11 
dealing  with  company  composition  and  41  with  regulation  infractions  and  the 
resultant  actions  taken.  On  26,  or  50  percent,  of  these  rates,  more  than 
half  of  the  companies  showed  zero  rates  of  occurrence,  and  the  variables  thus 
were  deemed  inappropriate  for  further  analysis.  Data  on  the  other  26  vari- 
cibles,  9  from  the  company  composition  variables  and  17  from  the  infractions 
and  resultant  actions  category,  were  correlated  with  the  PRCI  scores  for 


enlisted  men,  NCOs,  and  officers.  Of  the  excluded  rates,  14  dealt  with 
Article  15  administration  for  specific  offense  categories,  3  with  specific 
but  infrequent  punishments  administered  for  Article  15s,  7  with  infractions 
or  punishments  administered  for  Article  15s,  7  with  infractions  or  punish¬ 
ments  of  other  kinds,  and  2  with  company  composition.  The  only  excluded 
punishment  categories  were  bars  to  reenlistment,  rehabilitation  assignments, 
and  correctional  custodies. 

Significant  correlations  for  the  acceptable  rates  are  presented  in 
Tables  20,  21,  and  22  for  enlisted  men,  NCOS,  and  officers,  respectively. 

For  the  EM  sample,  4  of  the  9  composition  variables  were  significantly  re¬ 
lated  to  1  or  more  of  the  PRCI  indices,  and  6  of  the  17  discipline  variables 
also  were  significantly  related  to  the  PRCI  indices.  Five  significant  rela¬ 
tionships  were  found  with  EROSN,  7  with  RACSOL,  5  with  HOST,  and  only  1  with 
COMM.  All  of  the  14  significant  relationships  with  discipline  rates  were 
such  that  increased  occurrence  of  infraction  or  disciplinary  action  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  more  negative  racial  climate  as  perceived  by  the  enlisted  men. 

Four  of  9  composition  variables  cind  11  of  17  discipline  variables  were 
significantly  correlated  with  PRCI  scores  for  the  NCO  sample.  Six  signifi¬ 
cant  relationships  were  found  with  EROSN,  5  with  RACSOL,  7  with  HOST,  and  3 
with  CO^^M.  As  was  true  for  the  EM  sample,  all  of  the  significant  relation¬ 
ships  with  discipline  variables,  of  which  there  were  14,  associated  greater 
occurrence  with  more  negative  racial  climate. 

For  the  officer  sample,  3  of  the  9  composition  variables  and  10  of  the 
17  discipline  variables  were  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  the  offi¬ 
cers'  PRCI  scores.  There  were  8  significant  relationships  with  EROSN,  4  with 
RACSOL,  1  with  HOST,  and  3  with  COMM.  Most  striking,  however,  was  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  relationship  between  discipline  variables  and  the  officers’  PRCI 
scores;  11  of  the  12  significant  correlations  were  such  that  the  higher  the 
rate,  the  less  the  perception  of  negative  racial  climate. 

Several  features  of  these  findings  should  be  noted.  The  first  is  that 
the  basic  validity  of  the  PRCI  indices  is  amply  supported  by  the  number  of 
relationships  found,  although  to  different  degrees  for  the  various  indices. 
Across  the  three  groups,  19  significant  correlations  were  found  with  EROSN, 

16  with  RACSOL,  13  with  HOST,  and  only  7  with  COMM.  Even  the  latter,  however, 
represents  more  than  10  percent  of  the  possible  relationships  found  to  be 
significant . 

The  second  salient  characteristic  of  these  findings  is  the  broad  variety 
of  company  variables  that  were  related  to  PRCI  scores.  Company  composition, 
rates  of  AWOLs,  rates  of  restrictions,  flagging  rates,  rates  of  arrests  and 
confinements,  rates  of  impositions  of  extra  duty,  rates  of  forfeitures  or 
retentions  of  pay,  rates  of  reductions  in  grade,  overall  rates  of  Article  15 
impositions  as  well  as  specific  Article  15  impositions  for  AWOL  and  failure 
to  obey  orders  all  were  found  to  be  related  to  PRCI  scores  for  one  or  more 
of  the  rank  classifications.  In  short,  the  indices  appear  to  be  highly  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  occurrence  of  specific,  measurable  events  in  the  company. 

A  third  important  point  concerns  the  pattern  of  relationships  found  be¬ 
tween  disciplinary  rates  and  PRCI  scores.  While  the  significant  relationships 


Rate  or  Variable 


Correlation  with 
RACSOL  BOS'] 


X 


Table  21 

Significant  Correlations  of  NCOs'  PRCI  Scores  ® 

with  Inventory  Rates 

(n=113) 


r 

Correlation  with 

Rate  or  Variable 

EROSW 

RACSOL  HOST 

COMM 

- 

Percentage  of  Whites 

Percentage  of  Blacks 

-.17 

+  .19 

+  .17 

Rate  of  Change  in  Strength 

-.24 

Percent  Black  E1-E4 

Rate  of  Arrest  and  Confinement 

+  .19 

+  .  18 

- 

Rate  of  White  AWOL 

+  .17 

Rate  of  Blade  AWOL 

+.19 

Rate  of  Black  Article  15s 

+  .22 

Rate  of  Black  Restrictions 

+  .19 

Rate  of  Black  Flagging  Actions 

+.17 

Rate  of  Article  15s  for  AWOL 

+ 

• 

o 

4  ' 

Rate  of  Article  158  for  Failure 
to  Obey 

+  .18 

; 

,1 

''4 

Rate  of  Extra  Duty  as  Article  15 

Punishment 

+  .21 

+  .21 

Rate  of  Grade  Reduction  as  Article 

15  Punishment 

+.21 

+  .23 

i 

"4 

Rate  of  Forfeiture  of  Pay  as  Article 

15  Punishment 

+  .26 

+  .25 

9  ' 

; 

43 

• 

4 

■ 

9 

Rate  or  Vcuriable _ _ 

Rate  of  Change  in  Strength 

Percentage  of  Black  E5-E6 

Rate  of  White  Arrest  &  Con¬ 
finement 

Total  AWOL  Rate 

White  AWOL  RATE 

Rate  of  Article  15s  for  Whites 

Rate  of  Article  15s  for  Blacks 

Rate  of  Black  Flagging  Actions 

Rate  of  Article  15s  for  AWOL 

Rate  of  Article  15s  for  Failure 
to  Obey 

Rate  of  Restrictions  for  Article  15 
Punishments 

Extra  Duty  Rate  for  Article  15 
Punishments 

Pay  Forfeiture  Rate  for  Article  15 
Punishments 


EROSN 
+  .18 

-.17 

-.24 

-.16 

-.17 

-.17 

-.25 
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appeared  to  be  equally  distributed  across  EROSN,  RACSOL,  and  HOST  (4,  5, 
and  5,  respectively)  for  the  EM  sample,  this  was  not  true  for  the  NCO  or 
officer  samples.  For  the  NCOs ,  12  of  the  14  relationships  were  with  EROSN 
or  HOST,  while  for  the  officers,  10  of  13  were  with  EROSN  or  RACSOL.  These 
patterns  provide  strong  support  for  an  interpretation  made  in  a  previous 
section:  although  the  perceived  relationships  among  the  PRCI  indices  are 
similar  among  the  three  groups,  the  determinants  and  concomitants  of  index 
levels  vary  radically  for  EMs,  NCOs,  and  officers. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  obtained  data,  however,  had  to  do  with 
opposing  perceptions  of  the  same  occurring  events  by  officers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  EMs  and  NCOs  on  the  other.  From  the  preceding  analyses  it  is 
clear  that  officers  almost  uniformly  saw  the  occurrence  of  disciplinary  in¬ 
fractions  and  resultant  punishments  as  related  to  a  more  positive  racial 
climate;  EMs  and  NCOs  saw  the  Scime  events  as  being  related  to  more  negative 
racial  climate.  As  a  further  test  of  this  finding,  all  41  of  the  discipli¬ 
nary  variables  were  examined  for  direction  of  relationship  with  the  PRCI 
scores,  a  nonparametr ic  procedure  that  does  not  depend  upon  the  assumptions 
that  led  to  the  exclusion  of  24  of  them  in  the  correlational  analyses.  The 
results  are  presented  in  Table  23.  Chi-square  tests  on  each  of  the  four  in¬ 
dices  show  that  the  difference  in  direction  of  association  between  the  per¬ 
ceptual  and  disciplinary  variables  for  officers  versus  EMs  and  NCOs  is  highly 
significant  for  all  indices. 


Strategy  Analyses 

The  second  section  of  the  Soldiers’  Perceptions  Survey  presented  four 
hypothetical  situations  as  existing  for  an  Army  company.  These  situations 
were  described  in  terms  of  relatively  high  levels  of  erosion  of  command  au¬ 
thority,  interracial  hostility,  racial  solidarity,  and  community  hostility. 
Respondents  were  asked  to  rate,  on  5-point  bipolar  scales,  the  effects  of 
each  of  a  number  of  possible  command  strategies  on  the  racial  climate  por¬ 
trayed.  A  rating  of  3  indicated  no  change,  a  rating  of  5  a  definite  change 
for  the  worse,  and  a  rating  of  1  a  definite  change  for  the  better. 

Although  relationships  of  the  strategy  ratings  to  any  of  a  large  number 
of  demographic  and  other  variables  could  have  been  examined,  only  two  types 
of  analyses  seemed  theoretically  relevant.  The  first  was  an  examination  of 
the  data  for  patterns  of  strategy  preference,  and  the  second  was  an  ainalysis 
of  rank  differences  in  strategy  ratings  to  see  if  differences  corresponding 
to  other  analyses  also  occurred. 

Mean  strategy  ratings  were  calculated  on  each  strategy  separately  for 
enlisted  men,  NCOs,  and  officers.  The  means  for  the  strategies  then  were 
ranked  in  order  of  rated  effectiveness  for  each  described  situation.  The 
ranked  order  of  group  means  and  a  brief  description  of  the  strategies  are 
presented  in^Table  24  for  a  situation  of  interracial  hostility,  in  Table  25 
for  a  situation  of  erosion  of  command  authority,  in  Table  26  for  a  situation 
of  community  hostility,  and  in  Table  27  for  a  situation  of  displayed  racial 
solidarity. 

The  results  presented  in  the  tables  show  general  agreement  as  to  the 
positive  or  negative  impacts  of  strategies,  where  means  smaller  than  3.00 
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Table  23 


Relationships  among  PRCI  Scores,  Rank, 
and  Disciplinary  Data^ 


EMs 

NCOS 

OFFICERS 

P 

Index 

EROSN 

28/41 

29/41 

7/41 

30.16 

<.001 

RACSOL 

33/41 

26/41 

16/41 

13.14 

<.001 

HOST 

36/41 

34/41 

18/41 

22.28 

<.001 

COMM 

21/41 

23/41 

12/41 

6.75 

<.05 

^Daca  entries  are  number  of  relationships  where  increasing  disciplinary 
actions  are  positively  related  to  negative  racial  climate  levels/total  re¬ 
lationships  examined. 
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Means,  Rank  Orders,  and  ANOVA*  Results,  by  Rank,  for  Ratings  of 
Effectiveness  of  Command  gtrategies  to  Deal  with.  Conmunity  Hostilities 


ANOVA  stands  for  analysis  of  varieince. 


Means,  Rank  Orders,  and  ANOVA*  Results,  by  Rank,  for  Ratings  of 
Effectiveness  of  Command  Strategies  to  Deal  with  Racial  Group  Solidarity 
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ANOVA  stands  for  analysis  of  v^u:iance 


indicate  positive  effects  and  means  larger  than  3.00  indicate  negative  ef¬ 
fects.  Officers,  NCOs,  and  enlisted  men  all  agreed  upon  the  directional  im¬ 
pact  of  11  of  the  15  strategies  for  the  interracial  hostility  situation 
(73.4  percent),  on  9  of  the  11  strategies  for  erosion  of  command  authority 
(81.8  percent) ,  on  9  of  10  for  community  hostility  (90.0  percent) ,  and  on 
5  of  8  for  racial  groupings  (62.5  percent). 

To  assess  agreement  on  specific  orders  of  rated  strategy  effectiveness, 
Spearman  Rho  rank-order  correlations  were  calculated  among  the  rank  orders 
of  the  three  groups  of  respondents  for  each  situation.  The  obtained  corre¬ 
lations  are  presented  in  Table  28.  In  the  interracial  hostility  and  erosion 
of  command  authority  situations,  agreement  among  the  three  groups  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  strategies  was  high,  with  all  correlations  exceeding  +0.90 
in  value.  Agreement  on  effective  strategies  for  the  community  hostility 
situation  was  not  as  high,  although  the  reported  correlations  still  were 
uniformly  significant  and  in  all  cases  were  +0.59  or  larger.  The  racial 
grouping  situation  was  the  only  one  in  which  there  was  no  consensus  among 
all  three  levels  of  rank.  In  that  situation,  the  overall  strategy  preference 
ranking  of  officers  bore  no  significant  relationship  to  those  of  either  the 
NCOS  or  enlisted  men,  although  the  correlation  between  the  rcinkings  of  the 
latter  two  groups  was  +0.93. 

Clear  and  consistent  patterns  of  effectiveness  ratings  by  NCOs  and  en¬ 
listed  men  appear  in  a  similar  fashion  for  all  four  situations.  Strategies 
generally  considered  to  be  effective  tend  to  be  nonthreatening  and  nonpuni- 
tive  in  nature,  e.g.,  talking  with  the  individuals  having  problems  or  with 
EM  leaders,  asking  the  Race  Relations  office  for  assistance,  holding  Rap 
sessions,  using  platoon  leaders  or  NCOs  to  monitor  the  situation,  etc.  Those 
strategies  generally  perceived  to  worsen  the  situation,  on  the  other  hand, 
tended  to  be  punitive  or  restrictive  and  likely  to  disrupt  the  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  company,  e.g.,  restricting  personnel  to  the  barracks,  disci¬ 
plining  the  individuals  involved  in  a  problem  situation,  calling  in  the  MPs, 
etc.  For  three  of  the  four  situations,  the  same  patterns  also  can  be  ob¬ 
served  for  the  officers'  ratings;  the  exception  was  the  racial  grouping  situ¬ 
ation,  in  which  the  strategy  rated  most  effective  by  officers  was  that  of 
taking  disciplinary  action  against  those  involved.  The  same  strategy  was 
rated  least  effective  by  both  enlisted  men  and  NCOs. 

In  considering  the  rank  orders  of  strategies,  it  is  important  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  represent  estimates  of  likely  effectiveness  in  hypothetical 
situations  and  that  the  highly  rated  strategies  would  not  necessarily  be  the 
most  effective  ones  for  actually  modifying  an  existing  situation.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  the  four  situations  used  were  deliberately  designed  to 
represent  relatively  negative  conditions  for  each  of  the  four  PRCI  indices, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  implementation  of  a  given  strategy  in  a 
company  would  likely  produce  the  indicated  changes  in  individual  perceptions 
of  the  racial  climate,  at  least  on  a  short-term  basis.  In  addition,  because 
the  officers'  ratings  were  obtained  from  the  men  who  would  likely  decide 
which  strategies  to  implement,  it  is  likely  that  their  rankings  approximate 
the  frequency  with  which  they  would  be  likely  to  choose  a  given  strategy  in 
situations  similar  to  those  described.  Thus,  to  the  extent  that  the  offi¬ 
cers'  ratings  are  different  from  those  of  their  men,  the  strategies  which 
they  might  be  disposed  to  apply  in  certain  situations  are  ones  which  even 
might  make  these  situations  worse. 
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Table  28 


Rank-Order  Correlations  of  Strategy  Effectiveness 
Ratings  for  Four  Situations 


Situation 

N 

EMs  and 
NCOS 

EMs  and 
Officers 

NCOS  eUid 
Officers 

Interracial  Hostility 

15 

0.93 

0.99 

0.97 

Erosion  of  Command 
Authority 

11 

0.95 

0.95 

0.98 

Community  Hostility 

10 

0.79 

0.59 

0.85 

Racial  Groupings 


8 


0.93 


0.10 


0.17 


r 


1- 

1 


i. 
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One  difference  in  enlisted  men's  and  officers'  ratings  of  strategies 
already  has  been  reported — the  officers'  preferred  strategy  for  dealing 
with  the  formation  of  racial  groupings  (initiation  of  Rap  sessions)  was  the 
one  judged  to  be  least  effective  by  the  enlisted  men.  Less  obvious  but 
possibly  an  equally  important  difference  can  be  noted  in  the  analyses  of 
variance  of  differences  in  rated  effectiveness  for  strategies  presented  in 
Tables  24  through  27.  Significant  differences  appeared  for  38  of  the  44 
strategy  comparisons  in  a  highly  systematic  fashion.  On  30  of  the  38  sig¬ 
nificant  comparisons,  all  three  groups  (officers,  EMs,  and  NCOs)  agreed 
upon  the  direction  of  effect  of  a  given  strategy,  i.e.,  that  it  would  worsen 
or  better  the  situation.  Of  the  16  significant  comparisons  in  which  all 
agreed  that  implementation  of  a  strategy  would  better  the  climate,  there 
were  15  in  which  officers  estimated  that  the  strategy  would  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  did  enlisted  men.  Of  the  14  significant  comparisons  in  which  all 
three  groups  agreed  that  implementation  of  a  strategy  would  worsen  a  situ¬ 
ation,  there  were  12  in  which  officers  estimated  that  the  strategy  would  be 
more  harmful  than  did  enlisted  men.  For  27,  or  90  percent,  of  the  30  cited 
comparisons,  then,  officers  rated  the  strategy  as  having  more  impact  on  the 
situation  than  did  enlisted  men. 

A  general  theme  found  in  early  analyses  was  clearly  repeated  in  the 
current  data,  in  that  the  perceptions  of  company  commanders,  and  to  a  more 
limited  extent  of  their  NCOs,  differed  from  those  of  the  men  they  command. 
Training  in  the  recognition  of  those  differences  would  appear  most  appropri¬ 
ate,  and  a  computer  simulation  of  the  racial  climate  model  was  designed  with 
such  training  as  a  major  goal. 


Summary  of  Results 

The  results  reported  in  this  section  provide  support  for  the  racial 
crisis  model  underlying  the  design  and  conduct  of  the  project.  During  Phase 
I,  four  theoretical  constructs  which  the  literature  suggested  account  for 
the  development  of  racial  climate  received  empirical  support  by  the  demon¬ 
strated  relationships  between  initial  racial  climate  indices  and  a  variety 
of  relevant  variables  through  the  use  of  crude  measuring  instruments.  The 
first  series  of  Phase  II  analyses  verified  the  existence  of  the  four  PRCI 
indices  and  replicated  the  reported  relationships  of  these  indices  with  a 
variety  of  demographic  characteristics  of  individual  Army  respondents,  while 
at  the  same  time  permitting  refinement  of  the  indices  into  concise,  con¬ 
sistent  measurement  tools. 

In  the  examination  of  the  data  derived  from  company  records,  a  number 
of  theoretically  expected  relationships  were  found  between  the  PRCI  indices 
and  a  broad  variety  of  company  composition  characteristics  and  disciplinary 
rates.  As  was  true  in  the  investigation  of  relationships  between  the  PRCI 
indices  and  individual  demographic  variables,  substantial  and  systematic 
differences  were  found  to  be  a  function  of  military  rank.  Both  the  perceived 
pattern  of  relationships  among  the  four  factors  contributing  to  company  ra¬ 
cial  climate  and  the  relationships  of  these  factors  to  other  nonperceptual 
variables  were  appreciably  different  for  personnel  with  different  ranks,  a 
finding  only  suggested  by  Phase  I  results.  Enlisted  men,  NCOs,  and  officers 
each  clearly  recognized  the  relevance  to  racial  climate  of  interracial  hos¬ 
tility,  erosion  of  command  authority,  racial  group  solidarity,  and,  to  a 


limited  extent,  community  hostility;  yet  the  level  of  negative  climate  each 
of  these  three  groups  perceived  to  exist  in  a  given  company  was  systemati¬ 
cally  different,  as  was  the  perceived  relationship  of  this  climate  to  dis¬ 
ciplinary  actions  taken  by  the  company  commander. 

The  results  of  analyses  on  strategy  data  confirmed  and  extended  those 
reported  for  company  records.  As  before,  large  areas  of  similarities  were 
found;  yet  systematic  rank-related  differences  in  ratings  of  strategy  effec¬ 
tiveness  also  were  discovered.  Officers  consistently  rated  potential  actions 
they  might  take  to  alleviate  racial  tension  as  having  greater  impact  than 
did  enlisted  men,  regardless  of  whether  the  impact  was  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able.  In  some  cases  officers'  estimates  of  the  direction  of  impact  also 
varied  radically  from  those  of  enlisted  men  and  NCOS. 

Over  and  above  the  consistent  support  for  the  conceptualization  of  the 
factors  from  which  racial  climate  is  derived,  then,  one  consistent  theme 
emerged:  officers'  perceptions  of  the  racial  climate  of  their  companies  are 
not  always  the  same  as  those  held  by  the  men  they  command.  To  the  extent 
that  these  differences  reflect  a  lack  of  awareness  by  officers  of  their  men's 
perceptions,  the  ability  of  these  officers  to  alter  the  company  environment 
in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  more  positive  racial  climate  in  the  eyes  of 
their  men  may  be  diminished.  The  development  of  a  computer  simulation  of 
the  parameters  of  the  racial  climate  model,  which  could  be  used  as  a  training 
device  to  educate  officers  and  others  as  to  the  determinants  of  enlisted  men's 
perceptions,  was  supported  by  the  results. 


COMPUTER  SIMULATION  OF  RACIAL  CRISIS  MODEL 
Introduction 


The  simulation  phase  of  the  project  involved  designing  an  on-line,  in¬ 
teractive  simulation  package  which  can  model  the  racial  climate  of  an  Army 
unit  as  measured  by  the  perceptions  of  the  men  in  the  unit.  In  addition,  it 
will  simulate  the  effect  of  a  variety  of  prevention  and  intervention  strate¬ 
gies  on  the  racial  climate. 

The  simulation  model  can  be  used  by  analysts,  researchers,  or  command¬ 
ing  officers  to  derive  inferences  relating  to  racial  crisis  prediction,  pre¬ 
vention,  and  intervention.  By  applying  various  command  strategies  (selected 
by  the  user)  on  various  conflict  situations  (generated  by  the  computer  or 
selected  by  the  user)  and  examining  the  simulated  impact  on  racial  climate, 
the  user  may  gain  new  insights  to  better  deal  with  real  conflict  situations. 

The  simulation  converses  with  the  user  in  plain  English.  No  knowledge 
of  computers  or  computer  language  is  necessary.  The  simulation  could  be  made 
availcible  for  use  anywhere  there  is  a  telephone  and  a  teletype  or  CRT  term.inal. 

What  follows  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  simulation  and  the  tech¬ 
nique  used  to  create  it.  Some  excimples  of  simulation  output  and  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  results  are  also  included. 
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Elements  of  a  Simulation 


The  simulation  of  a  social  system  is  a  complex  task  that  can  be  ap¬ 
proached  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  deciding  which  approach  to  use,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  system  to  be  simulated,  the  nature 
of  the  data  which  are  available  about  the  system  and  the  use  to  which  the 
simulation  is  to  be  put.  But  regardless  of  the  specific  approach,  the  basic 
steps  are  similar.  First,  one  must  determine  what  the  significant  variables 
are  arid  what  their  relationships  are,  i.e.,  how  a  change  in  one  variable  af¬ 
fects  the  others.  This  set  of  relationships  can  be  referred  to  as  the  model. 
For  computer  simulation,  an  additional  step  is  necessary.  The  variables  must 
be  quantified  and  the  relationships  between  them  must  be  expressed  as  a  set 
of  logical  or  mathematical  expressions.  The  computer  uses  these  expressions 
to  modify  the  values  of  the  simulation  variables.  Thus,  if  all  relevant  var¬ 
iables  have  been  accurately  quantified,  and  if  all  the  relationships  between 
the  respective  variables  have  been  accurately  described,  then,  as  the  com¬ 
puter  operates  on  the  values  of  the  variables,  those  values  will  change  with 
the  same  magnitude  and  direction  as  actual  measurements  made  in  a  real 
situation . 

Such  accuracy  can  often  be  obtained  when  describing  a  simple  system; 
however,  when  a  complex  system  such  as  racial  climate  is  involved,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  identify  all  the  relevant  variables.  One  way  to  compensate  for 
this  is  to  build  into  the  simulation  a  random  effect  which  represents  all 
unknown  factors  operating  in  the  system  being  simulated.  When  this  is  done, 
the  simulation  output  loses  its  exact  correspondence  to  reality  and  instead 
represents  an  outcome  which  is  likely  to  occur.  Because  of  this  random  ef¬ 
fect,  the  simulation  output  will  differ  somewhat  each  time  the  simulation  is 
run.  Such  a  simulation  cannot  be  used  to  predict  particular  events  but  will 
show  the  development  of  trends  and  can  be  used  to  explore  complex 
relationships , 

Since  the  simulation  does  not  produce  exactly  the  same  result  each  time, 
it  more  closely  mirrors  the  functioning  of  a  real  system.  This  is  especially 
true  of  a  social  system,  where  a  given-  set  of  conditions  can  often  result  in 
a  radically  different  outcome  due  to  uncontrolled  and  unrecognized  situational 
variables . 

When  random  techniques  are  used,  the  simulation  variables  are  usually 
described  in  terms  of  probabilities.  Random  numbers  are  generated  by  the 
computer  and  compared  with  the  probability  of  the  variables  to  determine 
their  effect. 


Elements  of  the  Racial  Crisis  Simulation 


After  examining  the  nature  of  the  system  to  be  simulated  (racial  cli¬ 
mate)  and  data  available  about  the  system  (results  of  the  Soldiers'  Percep¬ 
tions  Survey) ,  a  random  technique  was  selected  similar  to  the  one  described 
above.  The  technique  lends  itself  well  to  two  assumptions  which  were  stated 
in  Phase  I.  These  assumptions,  on  which  the  model  itself  is  based,  are  as 
follows ; 
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1.  "...racial  climate  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  individuals'  per¬ 
ception  of  precedent  and  antecedent  conditions." 

On  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  the  items  from  the  survey  concerning 
individuals'  perception  (the  PRCI  items)  are  used  in  the  model  as  the  simu¬ 
lation  variables.  Together,  the  values  of  these  variables  at  any  one  time 
describe  the  racial  climate  for  that  moment  in  the  simulation. 

2.  "...when  racial  climate  is  positive  or  neutral,  the  possibility 
of  racial  incidents  of  any  kind  decreases.  As  the  racial  cli¬ 
mate  ..  .becomes  increasingly  negative,  the  frequency  and  serious¬ 
ness  of  overt  racial  disturbances  will  increase." 

As  a  result  of  this  assumption,  the  simulation  variables  are  expressed 
in  probabilities  of  racial  incidents  occurring.  The  probabilities  are  com¬ 
pared  against  random  numbers  to  determine  which  events  will  occur.  Thus  as 
the  racial  climate  improves,  the  probabilities  that  are  generated  by  the 
simulation  will  decrease,  causing  fewer  events  to  occur. 

A  third  assumption  made  in  Phase  I  is  useful  in  interpreting  simulation 
output . 

3.  "...major  racial  disturbances,  rather  than  being  a  unique  class 
of  events,  represent  an  extreme  upper  limit  of  the  dimension  of 
racial  climate." 

Since  part  of  the  output  of  the  simulation  is  a  list  of  events  which  have 
occurred  in  the  simulated  climate,  its  length  can  be  considered  a  rough  indi¬ 
cator  of  the  current  position  of  the  simulation  along  the  "dimension  of  ra¬ 
cial  climate."  Therefore,  the  only  simulation  output  which  can  be  interpreted 
as  a  major  racial  disturbance  is  a  very  long  list  of  events,  one  which  encom¬ 
passes  almost  all  of  the  possible  events.  Smaller  lists  occupy  lower  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  continuum  of  racial  climate. 

Besides  the  events,  the  simulation  contains  two  other  basic  elements. 
Intervention  Strategies  and  Racial  Climate  Indices  (RCI) .  The  origins  of 
these  elements  and  their  relationships  within  the  simulation  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  below. 


Method 

System  Flow  of  the  Simulation 

The  simulation  is  structured  in  a  number  of  consecutive  rounds,  with 
each  round  embodying  a  single  use  of  a  set  of  both  the  basic  Event  and 
Strategy  elements.  The  simulation  begins  with  the  display  of  four  RCIs 
which  reflect  the  underlying  racial  climate  in  which  the  events  occur. 
Following  the  RCIs,  the  user  may  either  select  a  series  of  events  he  would 
like  to  have  occur  or  allow  the  simulation  to  generate  a  list  of  events 
likely  to  occur  in  the  climate.  The  list,  which  represents  an  overt  expres¬ 
sion  of  racial  climate,  may  be  thought  of  as  a  description  of  recent  racially 
related  events  or  conditions  which  have  occurred  in  an  Army  unit.  At  this 
point  the  simulation  user  selects  intervention  strategies  to  be  applied  to 


the  racial  climate.  The  effect  of  each  user-selected  strategy  on  the  racial 
climate  is  calculated,  applied  by  the  simulation,  and  displayed  to  the  user 
immediately.  After  the  last  strategy  has  been  entered,  a  new  climate  exists. 
The  state  of  the  new  climate  is  displayed  to  the  user  through  a  new  list  of 
events  and  a  new  list  of  RCIs.  A  flow  chart  of  this  process  is  shown  in 
Figure  1. 

This  cycle  constitutes  one  round  of  the  simulation.  At  this  point,  the 
user  can  go  on  to  another  round  and  generate  a  new  list  of  events  based  on 
the  results  of  the  previous  round  or  back  up  and  apply  a  new  set  of  strategies 
to  the  old  climate. 


Origins  of  the  Basic  Elements 

Events .  The  foundation  of  the  model  is  the  event  structure.  The  events 
are  a  series  of  statements  describing  events  or  conditions  related  to  racial 
climate.  A  major  part  of  the  output  of  the  simulation  consists  of  a  display 
of  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  simulation  climate.  This  is  accomplished 
by  assigning  a  probability  of  occurrence  to  each  potential  event.  This  table 
of  probabilities  is  compared  against  the  output  of  a  random  number  generator 
with  the  same  range  as  the  numbers  in  which  the  probabilities  of  occurrence 
are  expressed.  If  the  random  number  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  probability 
of  the  event  occurring,  the  phrase  which  describes  the  event  is  displayed  to 
the  user,  and  the  event  is  said  to  have  occurred. 

The  probabilities  are  expressed  in  the  range  between  0.00  and  1.00,  in¬ 
clusive.  If  the  probability  of  an  event  occurring  in  a  given  round  is  1.0, 
then  the  event  will  always  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  probability  is 
0.0,  the  event  wilj.  never  occur.  The  probability  (£)  can  take  on  any  value 
within  the  range,  and  the  frequency  of  an  event  occurring  will  vary  accord¬ 
ingly.  Thus,  if  p  =  .5,  the  event  will  occur  in  about  half  the  rounds  of 
the  simulation;  if  p  =  .75,  the  event  will  occur  about  three-fourths  of  the 
time  or  75  percent;  if  p  =  .25,  it  will  occur  one-fourth  of  the  time  or 
25  percent,  etc. 

The  event  list  and  the  initial  probabilities  for  that  list  are  derived 
from  the  items  in  section  1  of  the  Soldiers'  Perceptions  Survey,  the  PRCI 
items.  Since  items  on  the  questionnaire  describing  events  were  scaled  from 
"Never"  (1)  to  "Very  frequently"  (5)  it  is  possible  to  think  of  these  scores 
as  indicators  of  how  likely  it  is  that  an  event  will  occur,  which  justifies 
their  subsequent  conversion  into  probabilities.  (Note  that  the  same  assump¬ 
tion  is  made  about  items  which  were  scaled  from  "Strongly  agree"  (1)  to 
"Strongly  disagree"  (5).  It  is  assumed  that  the  more  people  who  agree  that 
a  condition  exists,  the  higher  the  probability  of  its  occurrence.) 

As  a  result  of  the  factor  and  correlational  analyses  described  earlier 
in  the  report,  54  of  the  67  items  were  chosen  for  use  as  events  because  of 
their  strong  relationship  to  racial  climate.  Often  the  wording  of  these 
items  was  transferred  directly  into  the  simulation  to  Form  the  descriptive 
phrase  attached  to  the  event.  In  other  cases  the  wording  was  changed  from 
positive  to  negative  to  make  the  item  consistent  with  the  fact  that  when  an 
event  occurs  in  the  simulation,  it  is  "bad,''  i.e.,  adversely  affects  racial 


climate.  (It  is  important  to  note  here  that  the  nonoccurrence  of  an  event 
is  also  significant  and  has  a  "good"  effect  on  racial  climate.)  There  was 
also  some  shortening  of  the  items  to  improve  the  simulation  output.  Conse¬ 
quently,  questionnaire  item  number  7,  "You  often  see  black  and  white  sol¬ 
diers  going  places  together  on  this  post,"  becomes  "You  seldom  see  black  and 
white  soldiers  going  places  on  this  post"  when  displayed  as  an  event. 

Each  event  begins  the  simulation  with  an  initial  probability  of  occur¬ 
rence  which  is  modified  as  the  simulation  progresses.  The  initial  proba¬ 
bility  for  each  event  is  derived  from  the  actual  responses  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  PRCI  item  from  the  Soldiers'  Perceptions  Survey.  Since  the  values  in 
this  part  of  the  simulation  (cind  also  the  strategy  section)  are  based  on 
actual  data,  it  is  possible  to  specifically  select  the  data  base  from  which 
the  initial  racial  climate  is  created.  To  take  advantage  of  this,  the  simu¬ 
lation  as  presently  programmed  can  select  1  of  12  different  samples:  each 
of  the  five  posts  surveyed;  a  composite  sample  of  all  five  posts;  a  selection 
of  the  companies  that  ranked  in  the  top  third  of  all  companies  on  the  sum  of 
the  ranks  of  the  six  item  average  factor  scores;  a  selection  that  ranked  in 
the  bottom  third,  the  top  10  percent  of  companies,  the  bottom  10  percent, 
the  single  best  company,  and  the  single  worst  company.  These  various  samples 
are  provided  as  a  convenience  to  give  the  user  a  variety  of  climates  from 
which  to  work. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  the  output  of  the  simulation  rep¬ 
resents  a  simulation  of  the  unit  from  which  the  sample  was  taken.  One  can 
only  say  that  the  simulation,  at  its  starting  point,  represents  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  men  surveyed  at  the  particular  point  in  time  the  survey  was 
administered. 

Regardless  of  the  sample  chosen,  the  values  for  p  are  calculated  from 
the  scores  of  enlisted  men  only.  This  is  because  it  is  the  enlisted  men's 
perceptions  and  actions  the  CO  (the  user  of  the  simulation)  wants  to  affect 
through  his  selection  of  strategies,  not  those  of  NCOs  or  fellow  officers. 

The  values  for  the  initial  £  are  calculated  by  a  process  that  measures 
the  deviation  of  the  mean  of  the  PRCI  items  in  the  particular  sample  from  the 
item  means  of  the  entire  EM  sample  (assumed  to  be  the  population  for  purposes 
of  the  simulation) . 

If  a  sample  mean  for  a  PRCI  item  is  equal  to  the  population  means,  the 
£  will  equal  .5;  if  the  sample  mean  is  above  the  population  mean  the  £  will 
be  greater  than  .5;  and  if  it  is  below  the  population  mean  it  will  be  less 
than  ,5.  In  the  method  used  to  calculate  the  actual  value  of  £  the  devi¬ 
ation  of  the  sample  mean  from  the  population  mean  is  expressed  in  units  of 
standard  deviation  of  sample  size  n.  This  is  called  a  standardized  score. 
Thus  a  standardized  score  of  -1.65  indicates  that  the  mean  of  the  sample  was 
1.65  standard  deviations  below  the  population  mean. 

The  formula  for  this  conversion  is: 


j 

'i 


m  -  M 

Z  =  — ; - 

-  S/^ 
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where : 


^  is  the  standardized  score  or  normal  deviate 
m  is  sample  mean 
M  is  population  mean 

^  is  the  population  standard  deviation 
n  is  the  sample  size 

The  standardized  score  itself  does  not  yield  a  probability.  However, 
by  assuming  that,  for  each  item,  the  responses  are  distributed  normally  around 
the  mean,  it  is  possible  to  consider  ^  a  normally  distributed  standard  score, 
usually  called  a  normal  deviate.  This  normal  deviate  represents  a  point  on 
the  normal  curve.  To  the  left  of  this  point,  scores  will  be  smaller;  to  the 
right  of  the  point  they  will  be  larger.  The  size  of  these  two  areas  is  usu¬ 
ally  expressed  in  proportions;  i.e.,  the  proportions  of  the  total  area  under 
the  curve  which  are  ahove  or  below  a  given  point.  It  is  the  value  of  these 
proportions,  in  this  case  the  proportion  of  area  below  a  given  point,  which 
becomes  the  initial  p  for  an  event.  The  value  for  this  proportion  can  be 
obtained  by  simply  looking  up  the  value  of  ^  in  a  table  of  normal  deviates. 

(In  actual  practice,  a  computer  program  which  calculates  the  proportion  from 
the  value  of  ^  is  used.)  Thus,  if  the  standard  score  mentioned  above,  -1.65, 
is  looked  up  in  the  table,  one  finds  that  5  percent  of  the  area  under  the 
normal  curve  is  below  this  point.  It  is  then  assumed  that  the  probability  of 
drawing  a  single  random  sample  from  the  population  with  £  =  -1.65  (or  in 
other  words  with  a  mean  which  is  1.65  standard  deviations  below  the  popula¬ 
tion  mean)  is  .05.  This  value  becomes  the  initial  probability  for  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  an  event. 

There  is  one  final  quality  of  some  but  not  all  of  the  events  in  the 
simulation.  They  are  identified  as  belonging  to  one  of  four  item  clusters, 
identified  in  the  previous  factor  analysis.  The  events  are  attached  to  these 
item  clusters  because  they  were  derived  from  PRCI  items  which  were  used  in 
calculating  the  item-total  factor  indices.  The  item  clusters  and  their  cor¬ 
responding  PRCI  factor  names  are  Command  Authority  (EROSN) ,  Racial  Solidarity 
(RACSOL) ,  Hostility  (HOST) ,  and  Community  Relations  (COMMD) ,  used  because  of 
predictability  in  the  enlisted  men  sample.  A  list  of  the  simulation  events 
and  the  clusters  to  which  they  are  attached  are  shown  in  Table  29. 

Strategies .  The  strategies  were  taken  from  the  Soldiers'  Perceptions 
Survey.  The  44  items  in  the  survey  which  ask  the  respondent  to  rate  strate¬ 
gies  are  divided  into  four  sections,  one  for  each  of  the  four  original  Phase 
I  factors,  HOST,  EROSN,  RACSOL,  and  COIIM,  by  the  descriptive  paragraphs  that 
precede  them.  These  paragraphs  describe  events  relating  to  a  particular 
factor.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  assume  that  when  a  respondent  is  rating 
a  strategy  under  situation  A  (the  HOST-related  paragraph) ,  the  rating  applies 
specifically  to  the  effect  of  the  strategy  on  events  related  to  the  HOST  item 
cluster. 

In  the  simulation,  the  application  of  a  strategy  affects  only  the  events 
considered  to  be  attached  to  the  same  cluster  as  the  paragraph  under  which 
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Table  29 

t 

Simulation  Events  and  Item  Cluster  Attachments 

Item 

Item 

# 

Cluster 

Event 

■ 

1. 

NOT  ENOUGH  BARS,  RESTAURANTS,  AND  NIGHTCLUBS  OPEN  TO  SOLDIERS. 

I- 

2. 

RACSOL 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  SOLDIERS  GET  TOGETHER  ONLY  ON  DUTY  ASSIGNMENTS. 

3. 

SOLDIERS  ARE  NOT  ABLE  TO  GO  OFF  POST  OFTEN  ENOUGH. 

4. 

RASCOL 

SELDOM  SEE  BLACK  AND  WHITE  SOLDIERS  GOING  PLACES  TOGETHER  ON  POST. 

1 

5. 

RASCOL 

BLACK  SOLDIERS  HAVE  LITTLE  IN  COMMON  WITH  WHITE  SOLDIERS. 

-‘9^ 

6. 

THERE  ARE  QUITE  A  FEW  FIGHTS  ABOUT  RACIAL  MATTERS  ON  POST. 

7. 

EROSN 

NCOS  AND  OFFICERS  ON  POST  DISCRIMINATE  AGAINST  EMS. 

: 

8. 

THERE  IS  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  BLACKS  ON  POST. 

'  • 

1 

9. 

EROSN 

OFFICERS  ARE  NOT  VERY  RESPONSIVE  TO  EM  GRIEVANCES. 

10, 

COMMD 

EM  CAN  GET  INTO  A  LOT  OF  TROUBLE  WHEN  OFF  POST. 

11. 

RACSOL 

FEW  BLACK  SOLDIERS  HAVE  BOTH  BLACK  AND  WHITE  BUDDIES. 

12. 

COMMD 

WHITE  SOLDIERS  TEND  TO  BE  VERY  SUSPICIOUS  OP  ANY  GROUP  OF  BLACKS. 

13. 

EROSN 

COMPLAINTS  ABOUT  DISCRIMINATION  ARE  TREATED  UNFAIRLY- 

I: 

14, 

COMMD 

IT  IS  NOT  SAFE  FOR  A  SOLDIER  TO  GO  OFF  POST  ALONE. 

m 

15. 

RACIAL  TENSIONS  STRONG,  WIDESPREAD  VIOLENCE  COULD  RESULT. 

16, 

COMMD 

BLACK  SOLDIERS  CAN  GET  INTO  A  LOT  OF  TROUBLE  WHEN  OFF  POST. 

- 

■ 

17. 

EROSN 

PROMOTIONS  ARE  BASED  ON  A  SOLDIER'S  RACE. 

. 

18. 

COMMD 

IT  IS  UNSAFE  FOR  A  BLACK  SOLDIER  TO  GO  OFF  POST  ALONE. 

i 

19. 

EROSN 

THE  LEAVE  POLICY  IS  GENERALLY  UNFAIR. 

• 

• 

20. 

MORE  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  ON  POST  THAN  IN  CIVILIAN  LIFE. 

21. 

NOT  ENOUGH  BARS,  RESTAURANTS,  AND  NIGHTCLUBS  OPEN  TO  BLACKS. 

« 

22. 

RACSOL 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  SOLDIERS  SELDOM  HAVE  CLOSE  RELATIONSHIPS. 

(continued) 
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Item  Item 


* 

Cluster 

23. 

EROSN 

24. 

25. 

26. 

HOST 

27. 

HOST 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

EROSN 

32. 

RACSOL 

33. 

HOST 

34. 

35. 

36. 

HOST 

37. 

38. 

RACSOL 

39. 

HOST 

40. 

41. 

RACSOL 

42. 

HOST 

43. 

EROSN 

_ _  Event 

DUTY  ASSIGNMENTS  ASE  OFTEN  BASED  ON  RACE. 

THE  ARMY  NEEDS  TO  PROVIDE  MORE  FOR  SOLDIERS  ON  POST. 

SOLDIERS  ATTACK  OTHER  SOLDIERS  VERBALLY. 

WHITE  EM  GANG  TOGETHER  TO  KEEP  BLACK  EM  OUT  OF  FACILITIES. 

UNFAIR  TREATMENT  AT  PX,  COMMISSARY,  AND  OTHER  FACILITIES,  BECAUSE 
OF  RACE. 

EM  UNWELCOME  AT  OFF -POST  BARS,  RESTAURANTS  AND  NIGHTCLUBS. 

BLACKS  ON  THIS  POST  STAY  WITHIN  THEIR  OWN  GROUP. 

WHITE  SOLDIERS  LET  OTHER  WHITES  CUT  IN  ON  THE  MESS  LINE. 

PUNISHMENT  AND  DISCLIPINE  ARE  HANDLED  UNFAIRLY. 

SOLDIERS  GROUP  TOGETHER  IN  THE  BARRACKS  BY  RACE. 

WHITE  OFFICERS  HAVE  TROUBLE  HANDLING  BLACK  SOLDIERS. 

UNFAIR  TREATMENT  OF  EM  AT  STORES,  RESTAURANTS,  OR  NIGHTSPOTS. 

THE  DAP  AND  OTHER  RACIAL  OR  ETHNIC  GESTURES  ARE  USED  ON  POST. 

THERE  HAVE  BEEN  PHYSICAL  ASSAULTS  BY  WHITE  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  COMPANY. 
BLACKS  ARE  UNWELCOME  AT  OFF-POST  BARS,  RESTAURANTS,  AMD  NIGHTCLUBS. 
BLACK  AND  WHITE  SOLDIERS  DO  NOT  HANG  AROUND  TOGETHER  AFTER  DUTY. 
WHITE  SOLDIERS  MAKE  FUN  OF  BLACKS'  HAIR  STYLE,  MUSIC  OR  FOOD  PREF. 
SOLDIERS  ON  THIS  POST  ARE  HASSLED  BY  THE  MILITARY  POLICE. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  SOLDIERS  DO  NOT  RAP  TOGETHER. 

BLACK  EM  GANG  TOGETHER  TO  KEEP  WHITE  EM  OUT  OF  FACILITIES. 

OFFICERS  IN  THE  COMPANY  HANDLE  COMPLAINTS  UNFAIRLY. 


44.  HOST 


THERE  ARE  RACIALLY  OFFENSIVE  SYMBOLS  DISPLAYED  ON  POST 


Item 

# 

Item 

Cluster 

45. 

RACSOL 

46. 

EROSN 

47. 

HOST 

48. 

HOST 

49. 

HOST 

50. 

RACSOL 

51. 

52. 

EROSN 

53. 

Table  29  (continued) 

Simulation  Events  and  Item  Cluster  Attachments 

Event 

AFTER  DOTT,  SOLDIERS  STICK  TOGETHER  IM  GROUPS  OF  THEIR  OWN  RACE. 
OFFICERS  IN  THE  COMPANY  HANDLE  PROMOTIONS  UNFAIRLY. 

THERE  ARE  RACIAL  INCIDENTS  BETWEEN  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  COMPANY. 

TOBPB  are  racially  defensive  SYMBOLS  DISPLAYED  IN  THE  COMPANY. 

BLACK  SOLDIERS  MAKE  FUN  OF  WHITES*  HAIR  STYLE,  MUSIC  OR  FOOD  PREF. 
BLACK  AND  WHITE  SOU3IERS  DO  NOT  STICK  TOGETHER  WHEN  OFF  POST. 

BLACK  SOLDIERS  LET  OTHER  BLACKS  CUT  IM  ON  MESS  LINES. 

OFFICERS  IN  THE  COMPANY  MAKE  UNFAIR  DUTY  ASSIGNMENTS. 

BLACK  SOLDIERS  ON  THIS  POST  PREFER  TO  SIT  TOGETHER  IN  THE  MESS  HALL. 
THERE  HAVE  BEEN  PHYSICAL  ASSAULTS  BY  BLACK  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  COMPANY. 


54.  HOST 


the  strategy  falls.  In  some  cases,  a  strategy  will  appear  under  more  than 
one  paragraph.  For  example,  the  strategy  "Hold  Rap  sessions"  occurs  in  each 
of  the  four  sections.  In  a  case  like  this,  the  strategy  is  not  listed  more 
than  once.  If  the  simulation  user  chooses  "Hold  Rap  sessions,"  its  effect 
is  calculated  separately  for  each  of  the  four  item  clusters,  using  the  ap¬ 
propriate  rating  from  the  questionnaire  for  each.  Consequently,  if  "Hold  Rap 
sessions"  had  a  good  effect  toward  HOST  and  RACSOL  events,  no  effect  on  COMM 
events,  and  a  bad  effect  on  EROSN  events,  the  difference  would  be  preserved 
and  applied  to  the  appropriate  events  automatically,  even  though  the  four 
separate  listings  of  "Hold  Rap  sessions"  do  not  exist  in  the  simulation  out¬ 
put.  Because  of  this  process,  the  original  44  factor-related  strategies  are 
folded  into  a  list  of  28  "Command  Actions"  as  shown  in  Table  30. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  folding  process:  (1)  When  a  commander 
takes  an  action,  he  may  not  realize  that,  while  it  is  beneficial  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  element  of  the  racial  climate  he  is  immediately  concerned  with,  it 
may  adversely  affect  other  elements  in  ways  of  which  he  is  not  aware.  With 
the  folding  arrangement  the  simulation  can  illustrate  these  relationships. 

(2)  The  folding  also  produces  a  more  compact  and  usable  output. 

Racial  Climate  Indices  (RCIs) .  The  RCIs  indicate  the  racial  climate 
underlying  the  random  process  that  generates  the  occurrence  of  events .  They 
are  calculated  individually  for  each  of  the  four  major  item  clusters  and  can 
indicate  specific  areas  of  change.  The  RCIs  reflect  the  average  probability 
for  all  events  which  are  attached  to  one  of  the  four  clusters;  a  separate 
number  is  displayed  for  each  one.  To  calculate  an  RCI,  the  event  probabili¬ 
ties  of  all  the  items  attached  to  an  item  cluster  are  summed,  and  divided  by 
the  number  of  events  in  the  cluster,  yielding  the  mean  probability.  The  mean 
probability  is  then  subjected  to  a  range  adjustment  by  subtracting  .5  and 
multiplying  -2.  This  changes  the  range  from  0.0  to  1.0  (the  probability 
ranee)  to  -1.0  to  +1.0,  which  was  felt  to  be  more  meaningful.  The  formula 
is 


where:  RCI  is  the  racial  climate  index  for  cluster  c 

c 

p  is  for  the  sum  of  the  event  probabilities  for  cluster  c 

n  is  the  number  of  events  attached  to  the  cluster 
— c 

Thus,  if  the  average  probability  for  an  item  cluster  were  low  (below 
.5),  indicating  good  racial  climate,  the  RCI  for  that  factor  would  be  posi¬ 
tive.  The  further  the  average  probability  fell  below  .5,  the  closer  the  RCI 
would  approach  +1.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  average  probability  for  an 
item  cluster  were  high  (above  .5),  indicating  bad  racial  climate,  the  RCI 
would  be  negative,  approaching  -1  as  the  average  approached  1.0. 
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Item 

# 

Item 

Cluster 

1. 

H,C 

2. 

H,£ 

3. 

H,E,C,R 

4. 

H,E,C 

5. 

H,E,C,R 

6. 

H 

7. 

H 

8. 

H,E 

9. 

H 

10. 

H,R 

11. 

H,E,C 

12. 

H,R 

13. 

H 

14. 

H 

15. 

H,E 

16. 

E 

17. 

E 

18. 

E 

19. 

E 

20. 

C 

21. 

C 

22. 

C 

List  of  Coinin2uid  Actions  and  Item  Cluster  Attachments 


Event 

CALL  UPON  THE  RACE  RELATIONS  OFFICE  FOR  ASSISTANCE. 

CALL  UPON  THE  IG  OFFICE  FOR  ASSISTANCE. 

HOLD  RAP  SESSIONS. 

SEEK  aJT  AND  TALK  INDIVIDUALLY  WITH  PERSONNEL  WITH  PROBLEMS. 

USE  CHAIN  OF  COMMAND  (PLATTOON  LEADERS,  NCOS)  TO  HANDLE  THE  SITUATION 
REQUEST  BAT.  COM.  TO  BRING  CHARGES  AGAINST  MEN  IN  RACIAL  INCIDENTS. 
TAKE  DISCIPLINARY  ACTION  AGAINST  EM  WHO  COMPLAIN  OF  RACIAL  PROBLEMS. 
CALL  IN  THE  MPS. 

VIGOROUSLY  PROSECUTE  ANY  ASSULTS. 

BREAK  UP  RACIAL  GROUPINGS. 

TALK  WITH  RECOG.  EM  OR  MINOR.  GROUP  LEADERS  ON  HC«  TO  CORRECT 
SITUATION. 

SEGREGATE  R3EX:OGNIZED  LEADERS  OP  MINORITY  GROUPS  FROM  OTOER  PERSON. 
RESTRICT  ALL  PERSONNEL  TO  BARRACKS. 

INVESTIGATE  ALL  RUMORS  OF  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION. 

USE  BULLETIN  BOARDS  TO  PUBLICIZE  DISCIPLINARY  ACTIONS. 

TAKE  ACTION  TO  ELIMINATE  ANY  UNFAIR  POLICIES  OR  PRACTICES. 

TAKE  DISCIPLINARY  ACTION  AGAINST  MEN  WHO  COMPLAIN  ABOUT  COM.  AUTHO. 
SEGREGATE  INDIVIDUALS  COMPLAINING  ABOUT  COMMAND  AUTHORITY 
INVESTIGATE  ALL  COMPLAINTS  OF  UNFAIR  TREATMENT. 

ARRANGE  FOR  MORE  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

TAKE  DISCIPLINARY  ACTION  AGAINST  MEN  IN  TROUBLE  WITH  COMMUNITY. 

INFORM  BAT.  COMM.  THAT  ARMY  SHOULD  DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  SITUATION. 


(Continued) 


Event 


lm 


Item  Item 
#  Cluster 

23.  C 

24.  C 


25.  R 


26.  R 


27.  R 


28.  R 


RESTRICT  ALL  PERSONNEL  TO  THE  POST. 

REQUEST  THAT  CERTAIN  TRCWBLE  SPOTS  OFF  POST  BE  DECLARED  OFF 
LIMITS. 

TAKE  DIS.  ACTION  AGAINST  MEN  STICKING  TOGE.  WITH  OTHER  OF  SAME 
RACE. 

REPORT  ANY  RACIAL  GROUPINGS  TO  THE  RACE  RELATIONS  OFFICE. 

ASSIGN  PERSONNEL  FROM  DIFFERENT  ETHNIC  GROUPS  TO  PULL  DUTY 
TOGETHER. 

MAKE  RACIALLY  MIXED  BARRACKS  ASSIGNMENTS. 


H=HOST,  E=EROSN,  C=COMMD,  R=RACSOL. 
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Relationships  Assumed  in  the  Simulation 


There  are  two  basic  relationships  assumed  in  the  simulation.  Stated 
simply,  they  are: 

1.  The  occurrence  or  nonoccurrence  of  an  event  affects  the  proba- 
bility  of  other  events  occurring. 

2.  The  application  of  a  strategy  affects  the  probability  that 
factor-related  events  will  occur. 

These  relationships  were  developed  on  a  heuristic  basis  after  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  how  the  elements  represented  on  the  questionnaire  might  interact 
in  a  real  situation.  Their  application  in  the  simulation  will  be  discussed 
below. 

Occurrence  and  Event  Probabilities.  The  previous  discussion  on  how  the 
decision  is  made  about  whether  an  event  occurs  describes  only  a  small  part 
of  the  actual  process  by  which  the  event  list  displayed  to  the  user  is 
generated. 

In  a  real  situation,  when  an  event  occurs  it  will  affect  the  future 
course  of  events.  One  extreme  example  of  this  is  the  concept  of  the  precipi¬ 
tating  event  discussed  in  Phase  I .  This  is  where  an  event  which  in  itself 
is  of  small  significance  causes  a  racial  incident  because  of  a  high  level  of 
underlying  tension.  Through  the  same  process,  the  occurrence  of  a  highly 
significant  event  may  spark  a  racial  incident  even  though  the  level  of  ten¬ 
sion  is  not  high. 

To  simulate  this  process,  the  Pearson  correlation  matrix  among  PRCI 
items  from  which  the  events  were  derived  (calculated  on  the  entire  five-post 
sample  of  enlisted  men)  is  used  to  adjust  the  probabilities  of  other  events 
once  an  event  has  occurred  or  failed  to  occur.  This  process  is  built  into 
the  procedure  for  generating  the  event  list.  That  procedure  is  as  follows: 

1.  Find  the  event  with  the  highest  probability  of  occurrence  which 
has  not  yet  been  examined  in  the  present  round. 

2.  Decide  whether  that  event  occurs  or  not  by  applying  the  random 
number  described  above . 

3.  If  the  event  occurs: 

a.  All  other  events  which  are  positively  correlated  with  the 
occurring  event  have  their  own  probabilities  of  occurrence 
increased  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
correlation  between  them.  If  the  correlation  is  +1.00,  the 
new  event  probability  will  be  1,00  because  a  correlation  of 
1.00  indicates  that  two  things  always  occur  together.  If 
the  correlation  is  0,0  (indicating  no  relationship) ,  the 
probability  remains  unchanged.  Intermediate  values  for  the 
correlation  produce  increases  between  the  two  extremes.  The 
formula  used  to  accomplish  this  is:  If  event  A  occurs  and 


the  correlation  between  event  A  and  event  B  is  positive  or 
zero : 


p '  =  p„  +  r  X 
^  ^  -AB 


(1  -  P^) 


where:  is  the  new  adjusted  probability  for  event  B 

Pg  is  the  old  probability  for  event  B 
2 

r  is  the  squared  correlation  coefficient  (the 

— AB 

square  is  used  to  moderate  the  effect) 

b.  All  other  events  which  are  negatively  correlated  with  the  oc¬ 
curring  event  have  their  own  probabilities  of  occurrence  de¬ 
creased  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  absolute  magnitude 
of  the  correlation.  Thus  if  the  correlation  were  -1.00  (in¬ 
dicating  that  the  two  events  never  occur  together) ,  the  proba¬ 
bility  would  become  0.0.  The  formula  is: 

If  event  A  occurs  and  the  correlation  between  event  A  and 
event  E  is  negative: 


=  Pb 


2 

^AB 


If  the  event  does  not  occur: 


a.  All  other  events  which  are  positively  correlated  to  the  nonoc¬ 
curring  event  have  their  probabilities  decreased.  (A  positive 
correlation  indicates  events  tend  to  occur  together  and  if  one 
does  not  occur,  the  other  will  be  less  lilcely  to  occur.)  The 
formula  in  (b)  above  is  applied: 


=  Pb  -  £ab  ^  Pfi 


b.  All  other  events  which  are  negatively  correlated  to  the  non¬ 
occurring  event  have  their  probabilities  increased  using  the 
formula  from  section  (a)  above: 


=  Eg  +  P^B  ^ 


(1  -  Eg) 


c.  As  above,  a  correlation  of  zero  produces  no  change. 


4.  If  there  are  any  events  left  which  have  not  had  their  occurrence 
or  nonoccurrence  decided  in  the  present  round  go  to  step  1. 


The  process  above  will  occur  54  times  each  round  of  the  simulation.  Each 
event  will  have  its  probability  adjusted  53  times,  once  for  each  occurrence  or 
nonoccurrence  of  each  event  other  than  itself.  One  can  see  that  if  the  first 
few  events  which  occur  are  highly  correlated  with  a  large  number  of  other 
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events,  their  occurrence  will  make  the  generation  of  a  long  list  of  events, 
symbolizing  a  major  racial  incident,  more  likely.  However,  if  the  same 
events  were  not  to  occur,  a  shorter  list  becomes  more  likely.  This  is  meant 
to  correspond  to  the  example  of  the  precipitating  event  mentioned  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  discussion. 

Strategies  and  Event  Probabilities.  When  a  commander  applies  a  strategy 
to  a  racially  tense  situation,  he  does  it  with  the  hope  of  reducing  the  fur¬ 
ther  occurrence  of  racial  incidents.  Translated  in  terms  of  the  model,  this 
means  that  when  a  strategy  is  applied,  it  should  reduce  the  probability  of 
events  occurring.  However,  a  commander's  perception  of  the  effectiveness  of 
a  strategy  may  be  vastly  different  from  that  of  his  men.  Therefore,  in  the 
simulation  the  actual  effect  of  a  strategy  on  event  probabilities  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  average  rating  given  each  strategy  by  the  enlisted  men  who  took 
the  Soldie-'s '  Perceptions  Survey. 

F  .  rategy  item  on  that  survey  was  scaled  from  1  to  5  so  that  a  rat¬ 
ing  iced  a  very  good  effect,  a  rating  of  3  indicated  no  effect, 

ani  a  very  bad  effect.  To  calculate  the  effect  of  a  strategy 

ii  j.  ohability,  the  average  scale  score  was  subjected  to  a  range 

i.  ctmc.i 


m ' 


m  -  3 


2 


where:  m  is  the  average  rating  for  a  strategy  item  in  the  particular 
sample  that  is  being  used. 

This  yields  a  number  with  a  range  of  +1.0  to  -1.0.  In  this  form  it  is 
used  to  weight  the  correlation  between  the  item  average  factor  score  for  the 
factor  to  which  the  strategy  is  attached  and  each  of  the  events  which  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  item  cluster  representing  that  factor. 

The  weighting  is  accomplished  by  simply  multiplying  the  adjusted  mean  by 
the  correlation.  At  this  point  the  weighted  item  average  correlation  is  used 
to  modify  the  event  probability  by  using  it  in  the  same  basic  formulas  used 
to  change  event  probabilities  after  the  occurrence  of  an  event.  The  formula 
for  the  change  in  the  probability  of  event  A  after  the  application  of  a 
strategy  is: 

If  r^,  the  weighted  correlation,  is  positive  or  zero, 

=  P*  +  X  (1  -  p.) 


*•1 


If  r  is  negative. 


Ea 


Ea 


r 

-w 


^  Ea 


where : 


p^  is  the  old  probability 
p*  is  the  new  probability 


r 


2 

Eaf 
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where : 


is  the  corr2lation  between  event  A  (actually  the  r^CI 

item  frora  which  event  A  was  derived)  and  the  item  average 
score  for  the  factor  to  which  the  strategy  was  attached 
(like  an  item-total  correlation) . 

When  a  strategy  is  selected,  the  above  formula  is  applied  to  the, proba¬ 
bility  of  each  event  which  is  attached  to  the  same  item  cluster  as  the 
strategy.  The  appropriate  r^ ,  which  is  different  for  each  event,  is  sub¬ 
stituted.  The  result  of  the  weighting  process  is  that  if  the  average  response 
is  5,  representing  a  very  bad  effect,  the  range  adjusted  number  +1  is  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  correlation,  which  then  increases  the  event  probability  with 
its  full  force.  If  the  average  response  was  4,  a  moderately  bad  effect,  the 
range  adjusted  number  would  be  .5  and  would  reduce  the  weighted  correlation 
by  h,  increasing  the  probability  by  a  lesser  amount.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
the  average  rating  was  1  or  2 ,  a  good  effect,  the  range  adjusted  number 
would  be  negative,  causing  the  weighted  correlation  to  become  negative,  which 
would  reduce  the  event  probability.  A  rating  of  3  would  produce  an  adjusted 
number  of  0,  a  weighted  correlation  of  0.00,  and  no  change  in  the  event 
probability . 


Results 


Several  examples  of  simulation  output  which  illustrate  a  few  of  its 
basic  properties  are  shown  below.  The  excerpts  from  the  simulation  appear 
exactly  as  they  did  in  the  original  output  except  that  responses  typed  by 
the  user  have  been  underlined.  This  section  represents  only  a  small  sample 
of  the  six.,  .iation  runs  actually  conducted  and  is  meant  to  serve  solely  as 
an  illustration.  The  conclusions  reached  from  the  remainder  of  simulation 
runs  are  discussed  in  the  discussion  section  which  follows. 


The  simulation  itself  begins  with  the  introductory  sequence  shown  below: 
/BEGIN 

YOU  ARE  ON-LINE  WITH  THE  ARMY  CROSS-IMPACT  (X-I) 

ANALYSIS  MODEL. 

DO  YOU  WISH  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MODEL?  (YES/NO) 

/YES 

THE  ARMY  CROSS-IMPACT  MODEL  ATTEMPTS  TO  SIMULATE  THE 
IMPACTS  OF  COMMAND  STRATEGIES  ON  RACIAL  CLIMATE  AS 
DEFINED  BY  VARIOUS  SITUATIONS. 

SITUATIONS  ARE  DEFINED  AS  SEQUENCES  OF 
EVENT  OCCURRENCES.  COMMAND  STRATEGIES 
ARE  DEFINED  AS  SEQUENCES  OF  CO  ACTIONS.  THE 
RACIAL  CLIMATE  IS  DEFINED  IN  TERMS  OF 
FOUR  INDICES. 

-COMMAND  AUTHORITY 
-RACIAL  SOLIDARITY 
-HOSTILITY 

-COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

THESE  INDICES  TAKE  VALUES  ON  A  SCALE  FROM  -IC'BAD")  to 
+l("GOOD") . 

THE  INPUT  DATA  FOR  THE  MODEL  ARE  STATISTICAL  IN  NATURE 


AND  WERE  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  SOLDIERS'  PER¬ 
CEPTIONS  SURVEY  CONDUCTED  RECENTLY  FOR 
THE  ARMY  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE. 

A  post  is  selected  and  RCIs  are  displayed. 

FIVE  POSTS  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  MODEL 

1—  POST  A 

2 —  POST  B 

3 —  POST  C 

4—  POST  D 

5 —  POST  E 

6—  ALL  POSTS 

7  33%  "BAD"  COMPANIES 

8  33%  "GOOD"  COMPANIES 

9  10%  "BAD"  COMPANIES 

10  10%  "GOOD"  COMPANIES 

11  "WORST"  COMPANY 

12  "BEST"  COMPANY 

WHICH  DATA  SAMPLE  DO  YOU  WISH  TO  CONSIDER  FOR  THE 
SIMULATION? 

PLEASE  ENTER  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  SAMPLE 

THE  RACIAL  CLIMATE  INDICES  FOR  THE  SELECTED  POST  ARE 

GIVEN  BELOW 


RACIAL  CLIMATE  INDICES 


COMMAND  AUTHORITY 

-0.61 

RACIAL  SOLIDARITY 

0.24 

HOSTILITY 

0.01 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

-0.57 

The  initial  situation  is  generated  and  new  RCIs  are  displayed: 
***STEP  1.  SELECT  INITIAL  SITUATION 

1 —  SELECT  A  SITUATION  FROM  THE  LIST  OF  POSSIBLE  EVENTS, 

2 —  LET  A  RANDOM  SITUATION  BE  SELECTED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
EVENT  PROBABILITIES  OF  OCCURRENCE  FOR  THIS  POST. 

PLEASE  ENTER  1  OR  2 

/2 

ENTER  ANY  NUMBER  (TO  INITIATE  THE  RANDOM  SELECTION) 

/£ 


SELECTED  SITUATION-OCCURRING  ITEMS 

1.  NOT  ENOUGH  BARS,  RESTAURANTS,  AND  NIGHTCLUBS  OPEN 
TO  SOLDIERS. 

3.  SOLDIERS  ARE  NOT  ABLE  TO  GO  OFF  POST  OFTEN  ENOUGH. 

4.  SELDOM  SEE  BLACK  AND  WHITE  SOLDIERS  GOING  PLACES 
TOGETHER  ON  POST. 

5.  BLACK  SOLDIERS  HAVE  LITTLE  IN  COMMON  WITH  WHITE 
SOLDIERS . 

6.  THERE  ARE  QUITE  A  FEW  FIGHTS  ABOUT  RACIAL  MATTERS 
ON  POST. 


7.  NCOS  AND  OFFICERS  ON  POST  DISCRIMINATE  AGAINST  EM. 

8.  THERE  IS  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  BLACKS  ON 
POST. 

9.  OFFICERS  ARE  HOT  VERY  RESPONSIVE  TO  EM  GRIEVANCES. 

11.  FEW  BLACK  SOLDIERS  HAVE  BOTH  BLACK  AND  WHITE  BUDDIES. 

12.  WHITE  SOLDIERS  TEND  TO  BE  VERY  SUSPICIOUS  OF  ANY 
GROUP  OF  BLACKS. 

13.  COMPLAINTS  ABOUT  DISCRIMINATION  ARE  TREATED  UNFAIRLY. 

14.  IT  IS  NOT  SAFE  FOR  A  SOLDIER  TO  GO  OFF  POST  ALONE. 

15.  RACIAL  TENSIONS  STRONG.  WIDESPREAD  VIOLENCE  COULD 
RESULT . 

16.  BLACK  SOLDIERS  CAN  GET  INTO  A  LOT  OF  TROUBLE  WHEN 
OFF  POST,. 

18.  IT  IS  UNSAFE  FOR  A  BLACK  SOLDIER  TO  GO  OFF  POST  ALONE. 

19.  THE  LEAVE  POLICY  IS  GENERALLY  UNFAIR. 

20.  MORE  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  ON  POST  THAN  IN  CIVILIAN 
LIFE. 

22.  BLACK  AND  WHITE  SOLDIERS  SELDOM  HAVE  CLOSE  FRIENDSHIPS. 

23.  DUTY  ASSIGNMENTS  ARE  OFTEN  BASED  ON  RACE. 

24.  THE  ARMY  NEEDS  TO  PROVIDE  MORE  FOR  SOLDIERS  ON  POST. 

26.  tVHITE  EM  GANG  TOGETHER  TO  KEEP  BLACK  EM  OUT  OF 
FACILITIES. 

27.  UNFAIR  TREATMENT  AT  PX,  COMMISSARY,  AND  OTHER 
FACILITIES  BECAUSE  OF  RACE. 

28.  EM  UNWELCOME  AT  OFF-POST  BARS,  RESTAURANTS  AND 
NIGHTCLUBS . 

29.  BLACKS  ON  THIS  POST  STAY  WITHIN  THEIR  OWN  GROUP. 

30.  WHITE  SOLDIERS  LET  OTHER  WHITES  CUT  IN  ON  THE  MESS 
LINE. 

31.  PUNISHMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE  ARE  HANDLED  UNFAIRLY. 

33.  WHITE  OFFICERS  HAVE  TROUBLE  HANDLING  BLACK  SOLDIERS. 

34.  UNFAIR  TREATMENT  OF  EM  AT  STORES,  RESTAURANTS,  OR 
NIGHTSPOTS . 

35.  THE  DAP  AND  OTHER  RACIAL  OR  ETHNIC  GESTURES  ARE  USED 
ON  POST. 

37.  BLACKS  ARE  UNl-IELCOME  AT  OFF-POST  BARS,  RESTAURANTS, 

AND  NIGHTCLUBS. 

38.  BL  3K  AND  WHITE  SOLDIERS  DO  NOT  HANG  AROUND  TOGETHER 
AFTER  DUTY. 

39.  WHITE  SOLDIERS  MAKE  FUN  OF  BLACKS'  HAIR  STYLE,  MUSIC 
OR  FOOD  PREFERENCE. 

40.  SOLDIERS  ON  THIS  POST  ARE  HASSLED  BY  THE  MILITARY 
POLICE . 

42.  BLACK  EM  GANG  TOGETHER  TO  KEEP  WHITE  EM  OUT  OF 
FACILITIES . 

43.  OFFICERS  IN  THE  COMPANY  HANDLE  COMPLAINTS  UNFAIRLY. 

45.  AFTER  DUTY,  SOLDIERS  STICK  TOGETHER  IN  GROUPS  OF 
THEIR  OWN  RACE. 

46.  OFFICERS  IN  THE  COMPANY  HANDLE  PROMOTIONS  UNFAIRLY. 

52.  OFFICERS  IN  THE  COMPANY  MAKE  UNFAIR  DUTY  ASSIGNMENTS. 

53.  BLACK  SOLDIERS  ON  THIS  POST  PREFER  TO  SIT  TOGETHER 
IN  THE  MESS  HALL. 

54.  THERE  HAVE  BEEN  PHYSICAL  ASSAULTS  BY  BLACK  SOLDIERS 
IN  THE  COMPANY. 
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RACIAL  CLIMATE  INDICES 


COMMAND  AUTHORITY  -0.53 
RACIAL  SOLIDARITY  -0.20 
HOSTILITY  -0.06 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  -0.52 


Notice  that  40  events  have  occurred  and  that  their  occurrence  has  changed 
the  RCIs . 


Now  a  series  of  strategies  which  should  improve  racial  climate 
are  applied: 


***STEP  2.  SELECT  A  COMMAND  STRATEGY  FOR  THE  ABOVE 
SITUATION  (FROM  THE  CO  ACTION  LIST) 

DO  YOU  WISH  TO  SEE  THE  CO  ACTION  LIST?  (YES/NO) 

/NO 


ENTER  NUMBER  OF  ACTIONS  IN  THE  STRATEGY. 

/ll 

ENTER  THE  CO  ACTIONS  IN  THE  ORDER  YOU  WISH  TO  APPLY  THEM. 
ENTER  NUMBER  OF  THE  FIRST  CO  ACTION  IN  THE  STRATEGY. 


/il 


ENTER 

/20 

NUMBER 

OF 

THE 

NEXT 

CO 

ACTION 

ENTER 

/I 

NUMBER 

OF 

THE 

NEXT 

CO 

ACTION 

ENTER 

/il 

NUMBER 

OF 

THE 

NEXT 

CO 

ACTION 

ENTER 

/16 

NUMBER 

OF 

THE 

NEXT 

CO 

ACTION 

ENTER 

NUMBER 

OF 

THE 

NEXT 

CO 

ACTION 

ENTER 

/2A 

NUMBER 

OF 

THE 

NEXT 

CO 

ACTION 

ENTER 

/i 

NUMBER 

OF 

THE 

NEXT 

CO 

ACTION 

ENTER 

/3 

NUMBER 

OF 

THE 

NEXT 

CO 

ACTION 

ENTER 

/i 

NUMBER 

OF 

THE 

NEXT 

CO 

ACTION 

ENTER 

/22 

NUMBER 

OF 

THE 

NEXT 

CO 

ACTION 

SELECTED  COMMAND  STRATEGY 

1.  CALL  UPON  THE  RACE  RELATIONS  OFFICE  FOR  ASSISTANCE. 

2. ‘  CALL  UPON  THE  IG  OFFICE  FOR  ASSISTANCE. 

3.  HOLD  RAP  SESSIONS. 

4.  SEEK  OUT  AND  TALK  INDIVIDUALLY  WITH  PERSONNEL  WITH 
PROBLEMS . 

11.  TALK  WITH  RECOG.  EM  OR  MINOR.  GROUP  LEADERS  ON  HOW 
TO  CORRECT  SIT. 


RANK 

3 

8 

9 

10 

1 
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RANK 


15.  USE  BULLETIN  BOARDS  TO  PUBLICIZE  DISCPLINARY 

ACTIONS .  6 

16.  TAKE  ACTION  TO  ELIMINATE  ANY  UNFAIR  POLICIES  OR 

PRACTICES .  5 

19.  INVESTIGATE  ALL  COMPLAINTS  OF  UNFAIR  TREATMENT.  4 

20.  ARRANGE  FOR  MORE  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  RECREATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITIES.  2 

22.  INFORM  BAT.  COMM.  THAT  ARMY  SHOULD  DO  SOMETHING 

ABOUT  SITUATION.  11 


After  application  of  the  strategies  new  RCIs  are  displayed. 


RACIAL  CLIMATE  INDICES 


COMMAND  AUTHORITY  0.27 
RACIAL  SOLIDARITY  -0.28 
HOSTILITY  -0.14 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  0.33 


***STEP  3.  RANDOMLY  SELECTED  SITUATION,  AFTER  LAST 
COMMAND  STRATEGY. 


(New  event  list  was  displayed  at  this  point  which  con¬ 
tained  32  items;  it  is  omitted  for  compactness.) 


Observe  how  the  Command  Authority  and  Community  Relations  indices  im¬ 
prove  greatly  while  the  Racial  Solidarity  and  Hostility  indices  have  worsened 
slightly.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  racial  climate  in  general  has  improved. 
This  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  event  list,  which  now  contains  only  32 
events . 

We  now  return  to  the  original  situation  and  apply  a  set  of  strategies 
which  should  make  the  climate  worse. 

YOU  NOW  HAVE  FIVE  OPTIONS 

1.  CONTINUE  WITH  EVENT  OCCURRENCE  IN  THE  CURRENT  SITUATION. 

2.  APPLY  AN  ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGY  TO  THE  SITUATION 
SELECTED  INITIALLY. 

3.  APPLY  A  NEW  STRATEGY  TO  THE  SITUATION  AFTER  LAST 
STRATEGY . 

4.  CHOOSE  ANOTHER  SAMPLE. 

5.  TERMINATE  THE  SIMULATION. 

PLEASE  ENTER  1,  2,  3,  4,  OR  5 

/I 

***STEP  2.  SELECT  A  COMMAND  STRATEGY  FOR  THE  INITIAL 
SITUATION 

DO  YOU  WISH  TO  SEE  THE  CO  ACTION  LIST?  (YES/NO) 

/NO 

ENTER  NUMBER  OF  ACTIONS  IN  THE  STRATEGY 

/i 

ENTER  THE  CO  ACTIONS  IN  THE  ORDER  YOU  WISH  TO  APPLY  THEM. 

ENTER  NUMBER  OF  THE  FIRST  CO  ACTION  IN  THE  STRATEGY. 
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ENTER  NUMBER  OF  THE  NEXT  CO  ACTION 

/21 

ENTER  NUMBER  OF  THE  NEXT  CO  ACTION 

/I 

ENTER  NUMBER  OF  THE  NEXT  CO  ACTION 

/12 

ENTER  NUMBER  OF  THE  NEXT  CO  ACTION 

/8 

ENTER  NUMBER  OF  THE  NEXT  CO  ACTION 

/lo 

ENTER  NUMBER  OF  THE  NEXT  CO  ACTION 

/i 

ENTER  NUMBER  OF  THE  NEXT  CO  ACTION 

/il 

ENTER  NUMBER  OF  THE  NEXT  CO  ACTION 

/ii 

SELECTED  COMMAND  STRATEGY 


6.  REQUEST  BAT.  COM.  TO  BRING  CHARGES  AGAINST 

MEN  IN  RACIAL  INCIDENT.  7 

7.  TAKE  DISCIPLINARY  ACTION  AGAINST  EM  WHO  COMPLAIN 

OF  RACIAL  PROBLEM.  3 

8.  CALL  IN  THE  MPS .  5 

10.  BREAK  UP  RACIAL  GROUPINGS.  6 

12.  SEGREGATE  RECOGNIZED  LEADERS  OF  MINORITY 

GROUPS  FROM  OTHER  PERSON.  4 

13.  RESTRICT  ALL  PERSONNEL  TO  BARRACKS.  8 

18.  SEGREGATE  INDIVIDUALS  COMPLAINING  ABOUT  COMMAND 

AUTHORITY .  9 

21.  TAKE  DISCIPLINARY  ACTION  AGAINST  MEN  IN  TROUBLE 

WITH  COMMUNITY .  2 

23.  RESTRICT  ALL  PERSONNEL  TO  THE  POST.  1 


RACIAL  CLIMATE  INDICES 


COMMAND  AUTHORITY  -0.64 
RACIAL  SOLIDARITY  -0.26 
HOSTILITY  -0.51 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  -0.62 


***STEP  3.  RANDOMLY  SELECTED  SITUATION,  AFTER  LAST  COMMAND 
STRATEGY . 


(A  51-item  event  list  which  is  displayed  at  this  point 
has  been  omitted.) 

One  can  see  that  all  the  RCIs  have  worsened  considerably.  Also,  the  '  • 

event  list  has  grown  to  51  items. 

We  now  end  the  simulation  for  this  post  and  move  on  to  another.  Note 
the  obvious  difference  in  racial  climate  between  the  first  and  second  posts 
as  indicated  by  the  initial  RCIs . 
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RACIAL  CLIMATE  INDICES 


COMMAND  AUTHORITY  -0.79 
RACIAL  SOLIDARITY  -0.74 
HOSTILITY  -0.73 
COMI4UNITY  RELATIONS  -0.70 


Discussion 


As  presently  prograunmed ,  the  simulation  exhibits  the  qualities  for  which 
it  was  designed,  and  in  many  ways  its  behavior  is  similar  to  what  one  might 
expect  in  a  real  situation.  However,  there  are  several  areas  in  which  fur¬ 
ther  work  is  needed. 

One  thing  that  is  immediately  obvious  is  that  the  various  elements  of 
the  simulation  are  not  balanced,  i.e.,  their  effects  on  each  other  are  not  in 
proper  proportions.  For  example,  the  application  of  a  strategy  does  not  seem 
to  have  a  great  enough  effect  on  event  probabilities.  Another  imbalance  has 
to  do  with  event  occurrence.  When  using  the  simulation,  it  seems  that  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  an  event  has  too  great  an  effect  on  event  probabilities.  Because 
the  occurrence  of  an  event  has  too  great  a  negative  effect  on  racial  climate, 
it  causes  an  over-occurrence  of  events,  which  in  turn  causes  the  racial  c’i- 
roate  to  drift  in  a  negative  direction.  This  drift  occurs  even  when  climate 
is  very  good  and  accelerates  as  the  climate  worsens  and  even  more  events  oc¬ 
cur.  To  compensate  for  this  problem,  the  event-occurrence  impact  needs  to  be 
lessened  in  some  way.  This  may  also  help  improve  the  strategy  imbalance. 

One  problem  inherent  in  the  simulation  project  was  the  use  of  a  data 
base  which  was,  in  some  areas,  inadequate  to  support  the  research  design  and 
which  resulted  in  a  number  of  design  compromises,  for  instance,  the  lack  of 
a  specific  time  frame.  Because  of  these  compromises,  the  use  of  the  simula¬ 
tion  should  be  restricted  to  applications  wiiere  its  illustrative  value  is 
most  important.  It  should  be  excellent  for  use  as  a  training  aid  because  it 
clearly  illustrates  the  effect  that  various  command  actions  can  have  on  a 
changing  racial  climate.  However,  at  present,  its  predictive  value  is  prob¬ 
ably  limited. 

There  could  be  minor  problems  with  implementation.  Some  minor  aspects 
of  the  simulation  as  currently  written  are  hardware  dependent,  though  it  is 
written  in  FORTRAN  IV.  Hardware  dependencies  include  (1)  clear  CRT  screen 
codes,  (2)  link  to  data  file,  (3)  foregroundA^ackground  commands  on  the  CRT, 

(4)  random  access  read,  and  (5)  the  random  number  generating  algorithm.  The 
adoption  of  the  program  to  specific  hardware  should  not  be  a  major  problem. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Although  this  report  has  at  various  stages  presented  the  principal  con¬ 
clusions  of  this  research  project,  an  overall  conclusion  can  be  drawn  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  the  racial  crisis  model.  The  basic  conceptuali¬ 
zation  of  the  model  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  consistent  both  with  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  Army  personnel  regarding  the  events  which  characterize  racial 


climate  at  an  Army  installation  and  with  regard  to  information  relating  to 
racial  tension  kept  within  individual  company  records .  Given  the  extent  to 
which  the  theoretical  constructs  defining  the  model  have  been  repeatedly 
supported  by  these  empirical  findings,  it  would  appear  that  the  validity  of 
the  model  has  been  demonstrated. 

The  major  implications  from  the  findings  of  this  research  regard  poten¬ 
tial  applications  of  the  racial  crisis  model  which  could  be  of  practical  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  Army.  One  practical  application  of  the  model  appears  to  be 
its  possible  use  as  a  training  tool  for  Army  leadership.  The  need  for  lead¬ 
ership  training  with  respect  to  what  events  are  perceived  by  enlisted  men  as 
indicating  racial  tension  and  what  command  strategies  enlisted  men  feel  are 
likely  to  be  most  effective  in  alleviating  racial  tension  is  emphasized  by 
the  finding  that  officers  and  enlisted  men  may  differ  in  their  perceptions  of 
racial  climate  in  the  Army.  It  would  appear  useful  for  Army  commanders  to 
use  the  racial  crisis  model  to  learn  what  events  enlisted  men  perceive  as 
connoting  negative  racial  climate  so  that  appropriate  corrective  action  might 
be  taken  if  racial  tension  occurs.  At  present,  the  predictability  of  the  ra¬ 
cial  crisis  model  is  best  demonstrated  through  the  use  of  the  computer  simu¬ 
lation  program  developed  during  the  project.  Further  development  of  this 
computerized  version  of  the  crisis  model  might  provide  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  tool  for  use  in  training  Army  personnel. 


APPENDIX  B 

LISTING  OF  COMPUTER  PROGRAM  SIMULATION 
AND  PROGRAM  DATA 
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APPENDIX  C 


F-TEST  SIGNIFICANCE  LEVELS,  GROUP  MEANS,  AND  RANGE  TEST  RESULTS 
FOR  PRCI  SCORE  AND  DEMOGRAPHIC  VARIABLE  COMPARISONS 


I.  Rank 

Significance  Level  Group  Means 


Index 

of  F-test 

and 

Range  Test  Results 

EROSN 

£  <  .0001 

EM 

2.76 

> 

NCO 

1.75 

> 

OFF 

1.32 

RACSOL 

£  <  .0001 

EM 

2.90 

> 

NCO 

2.70 

OFF 

2.65 

HOST 

£  <  .0001 

EM 

2.34 

> 

NCO 

2.08 

> 

OFF 

1.80 

COMM 

£  <  .0001 

EM 

2.73 

> 

NCO 

2.38 

OFF 

2.27 

COMMD 

£  <  .111 

EM 

3.27 

NCO 

3.32 

AA 

OFF 

3.13 

PACSEP 

£  <  .554 

EM 

3.34 

NCO 

3.35 

AA 

OFF 

3.31 

II-  Age 


EROSN 

£ 

< 

.0001 

I£  19  A/  20-21 

/N/ 22-23  > 

24-29 

>  GE  30 

2.76 

2.75 

2.73 

2.17 

1.70 

RACSOL 

E 

< 

.0001 

LE  19  ^  20-21 

A/  22-23  /V/ 24-29 

>  GE  30 

2.89 

2.83 

2.97 

2.90 

2.67 

HOST 

£ 

< 

.0001 

LE  19  20-21 

/v' 22-23  > 

24-29 

>  GE  30 

2.32 

2.36 

2.34 

2.13 

2.02 

(continued ) 


II.  Age  (continued) 

Index 

Significance 
of  F-test 

Level 

Group  Means 
and  Range  Test  Results 

COMM 

£  <  .0001 

LE  19 

^  20-21 

-^22-23 

>  24-29  ^  GE  30 

2.71 

2.72 

2.75 

2.53 

2.38 

COMMD 

£  <  .612 

LE  19 

^  20-21 

^  22-23 

^  24-29 

-^^GE  30 

3.27 

3.27 

3.24 

3.18 

3.31 

RACSEP 

£  <  .475 

LE  19 

^20-21 

^  22-23 

^24-29 

.^GE  30 

3.29 

3.35 

3.41 

3.38 

3.32 

III.  Time  in  Army 


EROSN 

E 

< 

.0001 

1-2  ^ 

3-4 

>t.^LT'l  >  5-10 

^GE  11 

2.79 

2.69 

2.57  1.90 

1.78 

RACSOL 

E 

< 

.0001 

3-4  ^ 

1-2 

> 

5-10  GE  11 

■^LT  1 

3.01 

2.96 

2.75  ■  2.70 

2.66 

HOST 

E 

< 

.0001 

3-4 

1-2 

> 

LT  1  GE  11 

5-10 

2.41 

2.37 

2.18  2.09 

2.02 

COMM 

E 

< 

.0001 

1-2  ^ 

) 

LT  1 

1 

3-4  ^  GE  11 

5-10 

2.71 

2.70 

2.65  2.45 

2.44 

COMMD 

E 

< 

.539 

LT  1  ^ 

1-2 

3-4  5-10 

<S/GE  11 

3.25 

3.27 

/ 

3.24  3.20 

3.34 

RACSEP 

E 

< 

.0001 

3-4 

1-2 

5-10  GE  11 

>  LT  1 

3.48 

3.45 

3.34  3.32 

3.06 

IV.  Time  on  Post 


EROSN 

E  ^ 

.0001 

RACSOL 

•  523 

HOST 

E  ^ 

.250 

COI4M 

E  ^ 

.051 

(contxiiued) 

f - > - 1 

3-6  ^  LT  3  7-9  10-12  -^GE  13 

2.64  2.58  2.55  2.40  2.35 

7-9  XV  10-12  ^  GE  11  3-6  ^  LT  3 

2.91  2.86  2.85  2.81  2.79 

7-9  GE  13  -V'  10-12  3-6  ^  LT  3 

2.31  2.26  2.26  2.26  2.16 

3-6  10-12  7-9  ^  LT  3  GE  13 

2.72  2.69  2.68  2.66  2.55 


IV.  Time  on  Post 

(Continued) 

Index 

Significance 
Level  of  F-test 

Group  Means 

and  Range  Test  Results 

COMMD 

£  <  .378 

7-9 

10-12  7-9 

3-6 

LT  3 

3.34 

3.30  3.30 

3.23 

3.20 

RACSEP 

£  <  .0001 

GE*  13 

10-12  7-9 

3-6 

>  LT  3 

3.48 

3.38  3.36 

3.28 

3.02 

V.  Time  in  Company 


EROSN 

£ 

< 

.483 

3-6 

7-9 

LT  3  GE  13 

*^LT  3 

2.52 

2.49 

2.47 

2.45 

2.35 

RACSOL 

£ 

< 

.671 

7-9 

10-12 

3-6  GE  13 

^LT  3 

2.88 

2.87 

2.86 

2.84 

2.81 

HOST 

£ 

< 

.135 

7-9 

GE  13  10-12  ^ 

3-6 

LT  3 

2.30 

2.29 

2.23 

2.23 

2.17 

COMM 

£ 

< 

.131 

10-12  ^ 

3-6 

7-9  ^ 

LT  3 

13 

2.71 

2.68 

2.67 

2.62 

2.55 

C0M.MD 

E 

< 

.136 

7-9  ^ 

LT  3 

<<V 

3-6  ^ 

GE  13 

#^10-12 

3.35 

3.32 

3.25 

3.22 

3.16 

RACSEP 

£ 

< 

.0001 

GE  13  > 

3-6 

7-9  ^  10-12 

^  LT  3 

3.50 

3.39 

3.35 

3.29 

3.07 

VI.  Reenlistment 

Intention 

EROSN 

£ 

<  .0001 

NO  > 

2.83 

7 

2.49 

> 

YES 

1.87 

RACSOL 

£ 

<  .0001 

NO  > 

2.94 

7 

2.80 

> 

YES 

2.69 

HOST 

(continued) 

£ 

<  .0001 

NO  > 

2.36 

7 

2.24 

> 

YES 

2.06 
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VI.  Reenlistment 

Intention  (continued) 


Significance  Level  Group  Means 


Index 

of  F' 

-test 

and 

Ranqe 

Test 

Results 

COMM 

E  ^ 

.0001 

NO 

2.64 

7 

2.74 

> 

YES 

2.43 

COMMD 

E  ^ 

.338 

NO 

3.29 

YES 

3.27 

? 

3.25 

RACSEP 

E  ^ 

.002 

NO 

3.43 

> 

YES 

3.29 

? 

3.26 

I  - 

VII.  Education 


EROSN 

E 

< 

.0001 

LHS  > 
2.82 

HS 

2.52 

SoCol 

2.44 

> 

Coll 

1.71 

RACSOL 

E 

< 

.016 

1 

SoColl 

2.93 

HS 

2.86 

Coll 

2.76 

LHS 

2.74 

HOST 

E 

< 

.001 

LHS  SoColl 

2.36  2.31 

HS 

2.23 

> 

Coll 

2.02 

COMM 

E 

< 

.0001 

j  > 

LHS  SoColl 

2.79  2.67 

HS 

2.62 

> 

Coll 

2.40 

COMMD 

E 

< 

.688 

SoColl 

3.29 

LHS 

3.29 

HS 

3.27 

Coll 

3.20 

RACSEP 

E 

< 

.0001 

SoColl  > 
3.53 

Coll 

3.34 

HS 

3.33 

> 

UlS 

3.11 

^The  format  for  reporting  means  and  Newman-Keuls  range  test  results  for 
each  index  indicates  which  groups  are  being  compared  and  their  respective  mean 
values.  The  symbol /V between  group  Identifiers  indicates  no  significant  dif¬ 
ference  between  conrvected  groups,  while  the  symbol  >  designates  a  significant 
difference.  When  bracketed  lines  are  used,  the  groups  outside  the  bracketed 
areas  significantly  differ,  while  those  within  the  bracketed  areas  do  not. 
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